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MAIL STEAMERS. 
IVERPOOL UNITED STATES 
e ships composing this line are 
- + Captain Wasr. 

- Captain Nrs. 
- + Captain Lvcz. 

- Captain Comstock. 

- Captain Grarron. 
t by contract, ex for Goy. 
1a8 heen taken in their * 
ire strength and #) } and their 
8 are unequaled for elegance and 
York to Liverpool, in first 
‘ize state rooms, $300 ; in te 
o New York, £30 and £20, 
ached to each ship. 


til paid for. 
TES OF SAILING, 
Liverpool. 
Wednesday, - ~- April 21, 
| Wednesday, May 5, 
Wednesday, May 19, 
wesnesteg, June 
ednesday, June 
|Wedneaday, une 30, 
| Wednesday, July 14, 
| Wednesday, July 28, 
| Wednesday. August 11, 
Wednesday, August 25, 
Wednesday, September 8, 
| Wednesday, September 22, 
|Wednesday, - - October 6, 
|Wednesday, - - October 20, 
Wednesday, - - November 3, 
, Wednesday, + November 17 
, |Weenesday, - December 1, . 
Wednesday, - - December 15 
| Wednesday, December 29. 


y to 
LINS & OO., 56 Wall-st.,N. ¥. 
¥ & 00., Liverpool. = 


| 
king's Arma Yard, London. ; 


‘J 
otre Dame 4 
a sng Victoires, Paris. 
will not be accountable for gold 
y, precious stones, or metals, un- 
i therefor, and the value thereof 
192-52tw 


INVENTION. 
i fast to that which is good,’* 


signed for the promotion of health 
4 now presented to the public in 


R. 
er rapidly and effectually, whether 
ill not ~~ up or accumulate ver- 
o. Every ousekeeper knows the 
obtain the same is with many a 
ortance. Even the Croton water, 
irs very clear, is preved by this in- 
quantities of decayed animal and 
aid to be a fruitful source of diar- 
vver and ague. Many of the first 
lopted them, and have given them 
18. The cost is but $1 60, which is 
| the advantage to be derived from 


OLT, Proprietors, Gothic Hall, 
316 Broadway. 
CH BELLS! 
'TEAMBOAT, AND LOCOMOTIVE 
hand, and Peals or Chimes of Bella 
order. Improved cast-iron Yokes, 
tached to these Bells, so that they 
asily and properly, and Springs also, 
‘from enn on the Bell, there! 
angings complete (including Yoke, 
hed it Beam . 
years in this business by their late 
certain the best form for Bells, the 
i degree of heat requisite for secur- 
lidity, strength, and most melodious 
its, together with his very extensive 
e now held by the subscribers, who 
ess, and who will use every endeavor 
which the establishment has here- 
is and foreign countries; the Bella 
y received the highest awards of the 
ociety and American Institute; and 
Chimes and heavy Alarm Bells for 
n and Canada. 
STRUMENTS will still be manufac- 
of which they will have constantly 
of Transit Instruments, Levels, Sur- 
, nonious and improved), &c. Also 
—_ of any size cast to order. 
mptly attended to. 
ANDREW MENEELY’S SONS.* 
N. Y., 1852. 185-Ly* 


BELLS. 
and STEAMBOAT BELLS, constant- 
nes of any number and tone cast to 


nts for Mr. Geo. H. Holbrook, whoi 
Bell Foundry in America, and whose 
s maintained # reputation second to 
e first premiums wherever exhibited, 
wed by any competitor at the various 
n, a elsewhere. 
res Church ns and Towa Clocks 
s for all of which may be addressed to 
OBAS. STARR JR. & OV. 
117 Pulton-street, N. ¥. 








RUG ESTABLISHMENT 
ey-strest, View Work. 

CALS, PAINTS, OILS, &o.— War 
and reliable, 

» new medicinal compounds, are con- 
nended by us to DRUGGISTS, PHY- 

RY MERCHANTS. 

Bakers, Dyers, Perfumers, Machinisie 
sturers of Cabinetware, Printed Goods, 
ps, &c.; Straw, Leather, Cloth, Linen 
artisans in general, cav depend upon 


hey may require in our line. 
QGQREENLEAF & KINSLEY, 
New York. 
186-1ly 








SHURCH ORGANS. 
ffers for sale the following Organs, at 
on liberal terms: One eight-stops, 
ps, do. ; one five.stops, do. Also, one 
stops, very low. Organs constant! 
ly so, from four to twelve i wit 
WILLIAM H. DAVIS, 
67 -street 





RGAN FOR SALE. 
h-streetcbure. near SS House. 
th two sets of kcye and ‘als, 

ght stops and pedais. 

ve stops, Gothic cases. 

ir stops, Grecian cases. 

ENRY ERBEN, 172 Contre-street. 


\NKS’ PATENT 

—Improved in quality and reduced in 
ery required operation of weighing, as 
18 or Single Cars, in use on nearly all 
the United States and Great Britain. 
mant and portable), Heavy Portable 
oundries, Rolling Mills, lron Houses, 
is modifications; Counter Scales, &e. ; 
ule entirely of tron and steel. These 
own and severely tested, and the umi- 
heir accuracy aud perfect adjustment 
regarded as ¢he slandard, from which 


IRBANKS & CO., 89 Water-street 


ARROR MANTELS. 

call the attention of builders and oth- 
new and beautiful style of MANTELS, 
re and finish, while the price is so mo- 
object to purchasers. 

CES put up in churches and other pub; 
&c., in the most approved manner. 

n of ventilation, introduced in connes 

ring at all times a wholesome air. 

\id to the ventilation of water craft, on 
[by some of the finest steamers 


E WALKER, 89} Leonard-street, 
, __ Near Broadway. 


ES, having reduced the price of Gas 
inducements for citizens to LiGuT Ur 
with one of— 

& CO.’S SPLENDID GASALIERS, 
r fixtures, they having about two hun - 
employed in manufacturing GAS F1X-~ 
smanchip, which they supply at regu- 


ended to in all its branches. 
or country supplied with Chandeliers 
m8 


76 Broadway. 199-w13t 


TUAL LIFE INSURANCE. 

F NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

0,000,—securely invested in Bond», 

5 

than charged by other Mutual Cea~- 

nnually, semi-annually, or quarterly, 

nce of the —— 

PROF. B. SILLIMAN, President. 
BENJAMIN NOYES, Becretary. 

cz—40 Wall, New York. 

ITMORE, Actuary. 

KEMAN, M.D., Medical Examiner. 

hice, 40 Wall-street, daily, from 2 to 
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Dloth, -. other bindings, done with 
iate prices. 

rice bound to Pattern. 

eatest manner. 

cals done at as low prices as at any 


ity. 
_— BR. Meow. 





YO FORTES. 


=R have constantly on hand a large 
) FORTES, from the best makers of 
r sale at the lowest cash prices. Aliso, 
JOND-HAND PIANOS, at reasonable 
BAFFORD & BROTHER, 
No. 369 Broadway, New York. 


COAL. 

yr sale Red and White Ash, Schuy!- 
b and Cumberland Ooals, of all sizes, 
ces, and parlor grates. These Coals 
est veins. Also, Liverpool, Orrel and 
the very best quality, Gas Oanvel 


‘OORNELIUS BAKER & 80N, 
ard-street, near Church, and 
652 Hudson, corner of 13th-street 


VFURNITURE, &c. 
TANKARDS AND PLATES ; also, 
i Collection Plates ; ther with 
sousekeeping BRITANNIA WARF. 
pat 4 Burling Siip. 

Lrrqitie WART. 
JAGUERREOT YPES. 
Stee ee 
e he pit a 
alleries and Works of art, especially 








ited. 
1¢ most distinguished mer. in France ; 
‘Thiers, —— 


i e 1 § 
‘with his American Gallery, will ren- 
nd to none in the world. 108-w6b2teow 


»)D, MAHOGANY, 
WALNUT, &c. 
stand any Furnace Heat. mn 
16 BROADWAY, 
NEAR BROOM®-S -yepy. 


., ALLEN & Co., 

ND IMPORTERS, OF SILVER AND 

ey 3 a ich Ont disse: 
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}, betwee Broome and 
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TERMS—IN ADVANCE. 
$2 PER ANNUM BY MAIL—$2 50 BY CARRIER. 
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ip PAYMENT BB DELAYED THRER MONTHS. 
Ministers or 0 : 
have their own paper s7ails for one year. 


-h new subscriber. ; : 
eNO P APER can be discontinued without the payment of all 
arrearages, except at the discretion ot the Publisher. 

Subscribers whe 
arrears, aud notily th 
their year, because, 


charged accordingly. , : 
Be lektere and communications, to insure attention, must be 








mtipaids and aldressed (if for the Editors) to, Eiditore of winter, multitudes of these young vagabonds 
Res ie tent 24 Peek? -street, New York. On busi- ° , * ° 
Fie Inlepr se rhe Independent, 96 £ trect, | thieve or pilfer, with the sole purpose of securing 
a, to * or of Lhe ’ 
New York.” to themselves a warm shelter and food enough 
New York TISEMENTS ty fi ts per square for 
= ADVERTISEMENTS seventy five cents per square . Th ld not be 
Yat insertion, and fifty cents foreach subsequent insertion. | in the cold season. e expense would no’ 
the conse . nt vies a space equal to sixteen lines of Nonpareil. nat, Many volunteer teachers, especially for 
fA satent advertisements to be paid for invariably in advanee. | ZTCat. 2 y 3, esp 'y 
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Liabilities of those who take ——. : 

‘ lare that any person to whom a Periodical is sent, 

is These hr pay meat i he receives the paper, or makes 

use of it, even if he has never subscribed for it, or has ordered 

it to be stopped. His duty in such a c2se is not to take the 

per from the office or person with whom the paper is left, but 
* notify the Publisher that he does not wish for it. 


If papers are sent to a post-office. store or tavern, or other 
place of deposit, and are not taken by the person to whom they 


are sent, the postmaster. store, or tavern-keeper, &c., is respon- 

sible for the payment until he returns the paper, or gives no- 

tice to the Publisher that they are lying dead in the office. — 
Postmasters and others wishing to stop a paper or change its 
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“ RAGGED SCHOOLS.” 
The great difficulty in the operations for the 


SE 


yagrant children cf New York, is the want of 


any thorough system, or organization. Here 
there are a host of little boys and girls,—quick, 
bright, hopeful,—as deserving of a happy place 
in God’s good world as our own brothers and 
sisters, or as the little ones in our own homes— 
but how to give it to them! ‘ 

The “ Boys’ Meetings,” the “ Vagrant-schools” 
are good. They cannot be dispensed with. But 
they do so little. One day in the week, or a few 
evenings, to boys pilfering on the docks, or beg- 
ging in the streets the rest of the time, is some- 
thing indeed. It may implant a better princi- 
ple, or leave in the young heart a newa@hope and 
desire for goodness. It is something that the 
lad—outeast from all kind influences, living in 
alleys and cellars, in barns and on wharves, as 
other children live in the home and at school— 
should know that there is a place where kind 
words are spoken to him, and where a voice tells 
of One who died for the poor outcast child, even 
as for the rich. It is an influence not to be de- 
spised, that the vagrant boy, once a week at 
least, meets in an orderly company with others, 
and feels the sympathy of numbers in listening 
to religious truth. But it is very little. The 
rest of the time he is in bad company. He lives 
by “picking” the cotton-bales; by plundering 
baggage, by thieving, by begging, street-sweeping, 
peddling, or bold robbery. He cares for no one, 
and no one for him. He never goes to school, 
learns no trade, and starts in life, with the pas- 
sions of manhood, but with the principles of a 

savage, and with no oducation excopt im tho 
cunning and falsehood of a vagabond training. 

If he has a home, it is a place where he finds 
no good influences. And the influenge he gives 
it in return only renders it worse. But the va- 
grant girl! Alas for her in our great city! 
Those little frolicsome girlish faces, the flaxen 
hair, the blooming cheek, the bright laughing 
eyes which one sees in tho lowest streets, beauti- 
ful—for the children of passion are often the 
most beautiful—but sadder than all the sights 
of misery of our city! A Future most dark and 
most certain to her. No one to control, no one 
to care for, no one to love the young, wild heart. 
A passionate, ungoverned life; a few generous 
impulses, but desires which have known no 
check; unfitness for any respectable labor ; then 
the life of indulgence and the prostitute’s lonely 
and shameful death. For her not even the few 
and aglemn warnings which may meet the boy, 
and soeiety and circumstances even more unfa- 
vorable. 

The asylums for vagrants do something. We 
are grateful for their work. The Institution in 
Bank-street, though reaching but few, has been 
successful in obtaining places of honest labor for 
its pupils, and has brought many more under 
kindly influences. 

The City Juvenile Asylum, when fully in ope- 
ration, will provide a home and means of work 
for hundreds of the abandoned children. 

All this is good, but it does not reach a tithe 
of the evil. At the utmost computation, these 
&aylums would not receive more than five hun- 
dred annually of the 10,000 vagrant children. 
Our public schools—excellent as they are—do 
not meet the difficulty. 

These ragged and dirty children are ashamed 
to go to the schools; or they must stay out to 
earn their bread; or their parents want their 
help to eke out their meager wages. They are 
half starved, and the first thing is to find some- 
thing to eat, not to learn. They have no incli- 
nation for a school, eir parents but little 
more. No induce “i8 before them, except 
the distant and abstract motives which seldom 
reach such classes. No law compelling educa- 
tion could be passed which they would not evade. 
What then is to be done ? 

We call attention from all who interest them- 
selves in the education of the people, or in reli- 
oe reform, to the plan now under considera- 
tion in Various quarters, 

It is, by either public or 


establish a series of Vagrant day schools. 


In Edinburgh and London there are hundreds 


of schools for this purpose, where their oneie 
and sometimes clothing are given to vagrant 
children, on the premises. 


The writer of this visited a school of this kind 
for girls in Belfast, whose plan seems most wor- 


thy of imitation. The ladies of a certain dis. 


trict went round first into the worst lanes and 
alleys and collected the vagrant girls into the 
school, by holding out the inducement of good 
meals and warm clothing for the day. Parents 
who never would have been able to afford a 
schooling to their children, were glad to obtain 
it. The children were off from their hands, were 
Well-fed and in comfortable quarters through the 
day. This was enough to satisfy them, without 
reference to education or anything beyond. The 
girls on entering, each day, were washed, cleanly 
dressed, and then all fed on some porridge and 


bread. In the school hours they were taugh 


the common school branches, and especially, in 


addition, all the kinds of house-work—the objec 


being to prepare the most promising for a place as 
skillful domestics. ‘Tho sewing, knitting, em- 
broidery, washing of clothes, &¢. done in the 
house by the girls all went towards the support 
of the school. At noon, a plain dinner—porridge 
and potatoes, or something of the kind—was 
given them ; and again a piece of bread and bat- 
‘er at the close, with a large piece to carry home 
o their brothers and sisters. In going away, 
they again changed their clothes, each scholar 

ving her own nail and a place for her own 
was found in providing 
9 anxious 


things. No difficulty 
Places for them, as people were only 
Secure such thoroughly-trained seFrvants. 


There were 150 scholars in the building, and 
the Whole expenses for food, clothing, fuel, books, 
Material, teachers’ salaries, &o. per annum, were 
Wvered by the returns from the sebolars’ work, 


D.D. (C.), Rev. Henry 
HaRagigtT K. Bescugsr Stowe 


thers who procure four new subscribers shall 
i Clergymen and Post- 
masters are authorized Agents, and will be allowed 60 cents on 


o wish their papers discontinued, must pay all 
ne Publisher at or before the expiration of 
if they enter upon a now year, they will be 
considered as having become subscribers for the year, and will 


private action, to 





with the exception of about £600. In other 
words, each scholar costs the Association £4, or 
$20 per annum. 

5 Why could not numerous schools be started 
in New York on a similar plant With boys, it 
would not be always necessary to furnish cloth- 
ing or to teach anything beside the usual school 
branches, as education in this country, with 
males, is a sure means of getting work. Let 
meals be given, to induce the vagrant boys to 
come in, or to enable the poor parents to afford 
the privilege. In great need, articles of clothing 
could also be distributed. We have no doubt 
that hundreds and hundreds would most gladly 
enter the schools, who have never before seen 
the inside of one. Ask at Blackwell's Island, 
and you will find that at the approach of every 


evenings, could be obtained; and-even with a 
heavy outlay, the city and the public would be 
no losers. No expenses and no injury to a state 
are so great as those from a large, ignorant 
class of ungoverned and vicious persons. 

The objection, that with such a system the 

children are still exposed to their bad home 
influences, must be admitted. This evil is un- 
avoidable. We cannot shut our whole vagrant 
population in Juvenile Asylums. And beside, 
there may be a return. influence. We have 
known, before now, a vile home reformed by a 
child. The unconscious influence of a boy, hear- 
ing and learning each day good things, must be- 
of no little use to a degraded family. 
Why cannot this be dono? Why will not 
Christian and benevolent minded men come for- 
ward for an enterprise of this kind? It eni- 
braces a Reform in which all sects and parties 
can join—a Reform in a matter held everywhere 
in our country as of the highest: importance ;— 
Education, instruction, religious teaching for the 
children of the outcast, the ignorant, the de- 
graded ; for the little ones who throng our streets, 
and whose life now of shame and crime seems 
inevitable. Let us not longer disregard the cry 
of the poor, helpless children, as dear to our 
Fatuer as the young, happy hearts which glad- 
den our homes! 

In these remarks, we would not for a moment 
seem to depreciate the efforts now being made. 
They are the only points of hopeful labor in this 
great wilderness of misery. We honor those 
men who so long and so patiently, with few to 
aid and but few apparent results, have worked 
for this ‘class of outcast children. God surely 
shall reward them. And we shall be contented 
to throw in our feeble effort with them, even if 
no fruits ever appear. But we demand some- 
thing more. And it is time for a Christian peo- 
ple to aid in attaining something more. 

In our last article on this subject, we made an 
omission which we gladly hasten to fill up. 

Among the churches engaged in efforts for 
vagrant children, we did not mention the one 
which led the movement, and which is now ear- 
nestly engaged in it, the Carmine-street Presbyte- 
rian church. The school first opened by this 
church in 1848, we have often attended,—the 
pioneer school of the enterprise, successfully 


managed under many difficulties by a few most 
earnest Chrictian man cr 





For the Independent 


POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS PROGRESS OF NEW 
GRANADA. , 


BY THEODORE DWIGHT. 





It has been lamented by some of our country- 
men, acquainted with South America, that the 
sympathy of Christians in the United States 
should be so long withheld from them, to the loss 
and detriment of both parties. Difference of 
language, origin and religion, all have had their 
influence in keeping us in ignorance of our fel- 
low republicans of the South ; but other causes 
have powerfully co-operated to produce this un- 
happy result. Our education and our books of 
different * classes divert our attention to the east- 
era continent—the attention of those readers 
who are not engrossed with the fashionable fic- 
tions of the day; and such is the scarcity of 
works on South America that such inquirers as 
may desire information must find extreme diffi- 
culty in obtaining it. Indeed, no book has yet 
appeared which presents the country and the 
people in the peculiar light appropriate for their 
contemplation by American Christians. It is 
the object of the following lines to supply in a 
small degree this great deficiency in respect to 
one of the many independent republics now ex- 
isting in the wide extent of South America. 
After this introduction, the reader may reason- 
ably expect us to introduce him to one of those 
countries most distinguished by its natural ad- 
vantages, or by its relations to our own, or by 
the sympathies felt by its inhabitants with our- 
selves. Fortunately it happens that all these are 
united in one, and that is the Republic of New 
Granada, occupying the north-western part of the 
continent, which is now to engage our attention. 
We hope to maké the reader feel that Providence 
has there opened a favorable field for the display 
of Christian philanthropy. Our enterprising 
merchants and eagergold-hunters have already 
begun to visit her coasts; and thousands have 
crossed that part of her territory which includes 
the narrowest portion of the Isthmus. It is time 
that others should traverse her mountains and 
valleys, to carry to the people those riches which 
are more valuable and durable than are found 
in her fruits and mines. 

.| The territory of New Granada extends from 





Some of the men who have figured in the 
most important stations and on the most impor- 
tant occasions, in New Granada, had previously 
been in the United States, especially New York, 
and visited our institutions, especially our schools 
and benevolent societies, and devoted themselves 
with enthusiasm to the establishment of something 
similar at home. The example of our country 
has had a controlling influence in forming the 
characters and shaping the courses of many who 
have only read our history. The three presi- 
dents, whose names are mentioned above, entered 
the patriot army when they were boys, and one 
of them has been heard to declare, that the first 
time he ever read of Washington’s resigning his 
commission, he was so struck with the glory of 
his patriotism that he resolved to devote himself 
to the public good. His distinguished predecessor 
in the presidency, Gen. Santander, many years 
ago, when accused of a design to retain his 
power beyond the time allowed by the Constitu- 
tion of Columbia, publicly stated that no man 
need imagine that he should ever allow to pass 
unimproved the only opportunity he could over 
have to imitate the immortal Washington. 

These statesmen, and many of their influen- 
tial countrymen, have been decided advocates of 
popular education ; and an universal and enlight- 
ened system of schools and colleges was early es- 
tablished which has produced much good, al- 
though never put into complete operation, in 
consequence of the sparseness of the population 
in many places, repeated political and military 
disturbances, the want of books and well-quali- 
fied instructors, the habits of the people, and the 
opposition of some of the clergy. The Memoir 
of Gen. Mosquera contains the names of Mutis, 
Caldas and others, who were known in Europe 
before the revolution, for their eminence in na- 
tural science; and it is a highly interesting fact 
that the first observatory in the western conti- 
nent wes erected in Bogota, about six hundred 
miles from the sea-coast, nearly half a century 
ago. Before the revolution a considerable num- 
ber of men in New Granada were devoted to the 
pursuit of different sciences, and, although Caldas 
and several others were capitally punished by the 
Spaniards as rebels, the regard for learning was 
only increased by the revolution, for the educa- 
tion allowed to the natives of the country by 
their foreign masters under the monarchy, al- 
though very imperfect, had led them to under- 
stand their rights, and to vindicate them. 

As in other Romish countries, generally, before 
the revolution, the priesthood of New Granada 
patronized learning to such a degree as they 
found necessary to supply their own ranks and 
to perpetuate their system, but, as elsewhere, 
they sometimes excited minds to progrets and 
effort which used their powers against them. 
While the Spanish armies were sometimes 
attended by bishops and cardinals, who had 
places of great influence in counseling the com- 
manders, the patriot officers were generally un- 
believers in the false doctrines of the church. 
“ Are you an idolater ?” asked Bolivar of one of 
his aids, while viewing a procession of the host 
from a window. “No,” replied his companion. 
“Nor am I,” replied the commander-in-chief; 
“and I do not believe that the Creator would 
allow himself to be wealed by a vagabond 
priest.” 

The political disturbances which occurred in 
New Granada in 1851 may be attributed in a 
great decree ta tha intrigues of the Taanita 

They had been kept out of the country ever 
since the suppression of their society, until they 
were admitted by the government about eight 
years since, under pretense that they wished to 
devote themselves ta some of the old missions 
among the distant Indian tribes. Having, how- 
ever, reached two or three of the principal 
cities, they found means to remain there; and 
they regained so rapidly their former influence, 
and employed itso much after their ancient man- 
ner in all countries from Paraguay to China, 
that the Government summarily expelled them 
about two years ago, by reviving the old 
Spanish law, on the plea that either the Jesuits 
or the republicans must be the masters of New 
Granada. The exiles came to New York, as is 
believed, and here laid the plans of the several 
insurrections which were raised against the 
legitimate government of President Lopez, as 
well as the invasion of the Granadan territory 
from the republic of Ecuador, which was so soon 
repelled by the promptitude of the army and the 
people. These disturbances were openly excited 
and supported by priests, who published most 
inflammatory articles in the newspapers, pro- 
tected by the law establishing the broadest free- 
dom of the press, and not only did some of them 
thus preach the armed overthrow of the admin- 
istration because it consisted of men bent on 
the destruction of religion, and “ composed of 
men worse than Luther and Calvin,” but the in- 
vading army at Tuquerres was led by priests, 
with crucifixes and swords. 

No more desisive evidence could easily be 
given, to show that the people have generally 
thrown off their old spiritual yoke, than the pre- 
sent powerful state of the country, and the fact 
that Gen. Obando was elected president at the 
late election, without having any candidate 
nominated by the opposite party. The disband- 
ing of the standing army, which is one of the 
favorite measures urged by the now dominant 
party, is another forcible practical proof of their 
confidence in the militia, which they wish to 
substitute for it in case of need. 

The minority call themselves Conservatives 
and their opponents Red Republicans; but this 
latter name appears to have been given, without 
any solid reason, to discredit them with other 
nations as well as at home. 


oe 





the Carribean Sea almost to the equatorial line, 
and from Venezuela and Brazil to the Pacific. 
The Andes traverse it north and south, im three 
magnificent chains, between which flow large 
rivers, through valleys that in some parts are 
among the richest in the world for the variety and 
value of their vegetable and mineral productions. 
Towns and cities are built in all the climates 
habitable by man; and the various races which 
Sccupy the land find elevations and positions 
Teepectively adapted to them all. We have not 
Space to give even a sketch of the geography 
om natural history of those varying and splen- 
~ eg dsc Pleasure refer the reader 
General Mosquera mye es phn g 
“ - to our Geographical and Sta- 
tistical Society, which, with the accom i 
P panying 
map, will afford a large amount of interesting 
information, in a most concise and lucid form 
A glance at the position of that country will ra 
sufficient to enable any one to perceive that the 
great highways of nations from ocean to ocean 
t | must lie across her territory; and it is a fact of 
greatinterest to us that the people and their rulers 
t | have shown the strongest attachment to our po- 
litical institutions, and are now as anxious as 
any other nation in the world, to sustain a close 
and permanent friendship with us. They have 
passed laws placing our citizens, and those of 
other countries, on an equality with their own, 
in the enjoyment of some of the most important 
rights ; we may hold real estate, freely navigate 
their rivers, and enjoy our opinions and ‘practice 
our religious wership. Under the three last pre- 
sidents, vis * Generals Herran, Mosquera and 
Lopes, msuy laws were passed for the funda- 
mental improvement of the country; the powers 
and privileges of the clergy, which had been 
greatly abridged at the revolution, have at length 
been brought down about to the republican 
standard ; immigration has been invited by very 
ween provisions, and slavery has been finally 
‘end utterly abolished, 








THE ENGLISH GENITIVE CASE. . 


Js the English genitive in 's an elision of the 
pronoun his? 

A large class of writers, from the sixteenth 
century downward, have employed the pronoun 
his to express the genitive case, as if they sup- 
posed this to be the origin and source of the 
English genitive. 

The earliest example which I find alluded to 
is from Archbishop Cranmer, in a letter dated in 
1536. ‘The Bishop of Rome his authority.’ 

Passing over the numerous intermediate 

writers, we come to Addison, (b. 1672, d. 1719, 
‘ My paper is Ulysses his bow.’ (Guard. No. 98.) 
‘Of Socrates Ais rules of prayer.’ (Spect. No. 
207.) And Pope, (b. 1688, d. 1744,) ‘ By young 
Telemachus his blooming years.’ (Translation 
of Odyssey.) 

This usage still exists in the practice, not un- 
common, where a person cannot write himself, 
to put, ‘John Tomkins, his mark’ over against 
his signature ; and also in the analogous one of 
those who, not content with writing their names 
in their book, in the pride of property, add ‘his’ 
or ‘her book.’ 

Addison, (Spect. No. 185,) was misled by this 
use of his, in the old writers, so far as to say, “I 
might here observe that the same single letter 
(the letter s) on many occasions does the office 
of a whole word, and represents the his and her 
of our forefathers.” 

So Smith B. Goodenow, (Eng. Gram. Port. 
1789, p. 22,) “ The ’s is a contraction of his, and 
was formerly written in full 3 28 William Russell 
his book.” 

But this use of his to express the Zenitive by 
ancient writers is te be regarded as an erroneous 
orthography founded on a false idea of the origin 
of the genitive. The usage does not go back he- 
yond the sixteenth century. It is not found in 
the most ancient writers, as Chaucer and Maun- 








-Adeville. It haa ever been strenuously protested 





against by the-ablest critics and grammarians, 
and that with substantial reasons, as the follow- 
ing extracts may show. 

Chs. Butler, in his English Grammar published 
in 1634, says: “The Teutonick termination of 
the genitive case some refined wit hath turned to 
his, persuading himself that s ‘is but a corrupt 
abbreviation of his, which hee thought necessary 
to restore: and therefore hee wil not write my 
masters son is a child, but my master his son is a 
child; which is just as good as if in Latin hee 
would say, not Aeri filius, but herus ejus filius, est 
infans.” 

Ben Jonson, in his English Grammar, Lond. 
1634, says: ‘‘ Nouns ending in z, s, sh, g, and ch, 
in the declining take to the genitive singular :, 
and to the plural e; as rose, bush, age, breech ; 
which distinctions not observed brought in first 
the monstrous syntax of the pronoun Ais joining 
with a noun betokening a possessor.” 

The learned and sagacious Dr. John Wallis, 
(English Grammar, in Latin, Lond. 1665,) posi- 
tively denies that the final s stands for Ais. 
“ For,” says he, “it is joined to names of females 
and to plural substantives, where his would be a 
solecism ; and it is found in the possessives ours, 
yours, theirs, hers, where nobody could dream 
that his is contained ; and indeed his itself, as 
well as whose are only hee's, who's ; his being 
written for /Ace’s, as bin sometimes for been.” 

An English Grammar,, published by John 
Brightland, 3d Ed. Lond. 1714, p. 76, quotes 
this opinion of Dr. Wallis with approbation. . 

James Greenwood (Eng. Gram. 3d Ed. Lond 
1729, pp. 66-69) objects entirely to the phrase 
‘Warriours their Arms’; and quotes the same 
opinion of Dr. Wallis with approbation. 

Dr. John Ash, in his Grammatical Institutes, 
first published in 1763, says: “ As to the apos- 
trophe, it was seldom used to distinguish the 
genitive case till about the beginning of the pres- 
ent century (the eighteenth), and then seems to 
have been iritroduced by mistake. At that time 
the genitive case was supposed to have had its 
original from a contraction; as John’s book, for 
John, his book ; but that notion has been suffi- 
ciently exploded.” 

Bishop Lowth, in his Introduction to English 
Grammar, published in 1763, observes on the 
declaration of Addison: “The latter instance 
might have shown him how groundless this no- 
tion is: for it is not easy to conceive how the 
letter s added tow feminine noun should repre- 
sent the word /er; any more than it should the 
word their added to a plural noun; as the c/il- 
dren’s bread.” 

Dr. Joseph Priestley, in his Rudiments of Eng- 
lish Grammar, published about ‘the same time, 
says: ‘“ The apostrophe denotes the omission of 
an 1, which was formerly inserted, and made an 
addition of a sylidble to the word—Mr. Pope, 
and some of his cotemporaries, to avoid a harsh- 
ness in the pronunciation of some_genitives, 
wrote the word Ais at the end of the word; as 
Statius his Thebais, Socrates his fetters (Spect.), 
imagining the ’sto be a contraction for that 
pronoun ; but analogy easily overturns that sup- 
position ; for Venus his beauty, or men his wit, 
were absurd.” 

Dr. Samuel Johnson, (b. 1709, d. 1784,) says: 
“These genitives are always written with a 
mark of elision, master’s, scholx"s, according to an 
opinion long received, that the ’s is a contraction 
of his, as the soldier's valour for the soldier his val- 


our: but this cannot, be the true original, be- 
cause ’s is put to femalo wou, -~- ane ea 


the virgin's delivacy, haughty Juno's unrelenting 
hate: and collective nouns, as women’s passions, 
the rabble's insolence, the multitude’s folly. In all 
these cases it is apparent that is cannot be un- | 
derstood.” —* This use of his proceeded probably 
from a false opinion that the s formative of the 
genitive was his contracted.” 

For the views of later grammarians, see Ths. 
K. Arnold’s Eng. Gram. 2d Ed. Lond. 1841; 
Goold Brown’s Grammar of English Grammars, 
New York, 1851. 
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dressed to Lord Derby, also partaking too much 
of polemical vehemence, or Jrish eloquence ; but 
the following is to. the purpose of the chal- 
lenge : ° 


“T willingly and thankfully, my lord, accept the 
challenge irom my parishioner, and in so doing 
shall confine myself to those parishes over which I 
have been placed as rector. The parish of Achill 
is the first to which I shall refer, where, from per- 
sonal experience, I assert there are about 1,000 
converts from the Church of Rome. Dr. M’Hale 
cannot forget that, on the one or two occasions 
when we met in that interesting place, he had ocular 
and painful demonstration of the vast numbers who 
there had renounced him as their bishop. Second- 
ly, I shall take him nearer home, and gratify his 
curiosity for the information he requires, by refer- 
ring to the union of Tuam. Here, in this parish, I 
can tell Dr. M’Hale a fact, which I challenge him 
to disprove—that in the union of Tuam there are 
now upwards of fifty converts from Romanism, and 
several have been obliged to flee from persecution ; 
and that of these seventeen lately presented them- 
selves to the Bishop of Tuam, and received from 
his lordship the solemn rite of confirmatien. That 
Tuam could even show so many is the more won- 
derful, considering the galling perseqution to which 
every person connected with the mission, and con- 
verts especially, are and have been subjected, at 
the hands of the priests of Tuam and their hired’ 
accomplices. Even females were not protected, 
ministers were assaulted, Scripture readers put in 
peril of their lives, the houses of inquirers and con- 
verts were barned and their doors and windows 
broken, while the bench was packed with partisan 
magistrates to acquit the guilty and convict the 
imeent. The priests were actively engaged as 
the instigators of violence; and Dr, M’Hale, on 


more than one oecasion, was observed goprovjam of 
their doings, Up to this day it is & 

Minister to pass through the streets of » un- 
less they are patrolled by police.” F 


The author of the “Letters from Ireland,” 
now publishing, epeaks of extreme and ruffian- 
ly violence on the part of two priests recently 
sent to Achill by Dr. M’Hale, in order to arrest 
the progress of conversion. In his letter the 
Archbishop had reproached England with its 
wickedness, and asserted that the Protestant re- 
ligion promoted immorality, while Rome taught 
“@ pure morality.” On this the Vicar observes : 

“I should rejoice, my lord, if I could say that 
the Roman Catholic population of this island are 
not demoralized ; but truth forbids the assertion. 
In‘ this very town, where the Roman Catholic 
Church has had for centuries the fullest sway, im- 
morality of every description, and to a fearful ex- 
tent, prevails; language too shocking for utterance, 
or even to be thought of, has been shonted into 
the ears of respectable females by crowds of dev- 
otees just cinerging from the Roman Catholic 
chapel of Tuam—language which the vilest profli- 
gate would blush to utter.” 

It is a fact that criminal statistics show a 
larger number of committals to be made in Ire- 
land, during one year, than in Great Britain, 
though the population of the latter is nearly 
three times as large. 

Having asserted that there are no converts 
tothe Protestant religion, that the agents of the 
church mission are “ impostors’ and “ fabrica- 
tors of falschoods,” that. the Protestant religion 
tends to immorality, the Romish prelate advances 
to his conclusion :—the Protestant Establishment 
is to be destroyed, and the endowments to be ap- 
propriated exclusively to Roman Catholic pur- 
poses, wholly uncontrolled by the state! He 
gays : 

“Those ecclesiastical fands, so long misused, 
should after the life interests of their present occu- 
pants, revert to their own original purposes of pro- 
moting Cathol« piety, charity and cducation. Too 
long has their usufruct been squandered, with no 
other result than propagating dissensions and up- 
holding an unholy ascendency. It is fortunate 
that there remains such a fund for the erection and 

- ~ keeway wwmev~es wack the hnilding of 

it oxtond en far, ta 


serve as.an outfit for the purchase of Catholic 
glebes, all as free and independent of any sinister 
interference of the secular power as were those 
funds when first abstracted from those pious 
uses. It is only on such conditions they will be 
claimed ;.on uo others should they be accepted ; 
and on such equitable terms it would be the height 
of impclicy to withhold them.” 


That is to say, for the unholy “aseendency” 
of the Protestant Established Church, which is 
controlled by the state and by public opinion, 
there is to be the holy “ ascendency” of the Ca- 





The truth seems at last to have prevailed, but 
after a contest of some two hundred years. | 
G. | 
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THE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT IN IRELAND—IRISH 
“ RELIGIOUS EQUALITY” AND ENGLISH TYRANNY. | 








BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. | 


2 Enexanp, Noy. 1, 1852. 
The plain and distinct statements of Protestant 
bishops and clergy, the testimony of ro'iy:ious 
laymen, the observations of travelers who de; re- | 
cate religious activity, and not less the extro.cly | 
violent tirades and point-blank denials of Cath-| 
olic bishops and their organs, prove that there is | 
a remarkable religious movement in the west of | 
Ireland. Protestant school-houses are built and | 
occupied ; churches are erected, and in course | 
of erection for new worshipers; and catechu- | 
mens and converts are multiplied. The results | 
of missionary Jabor, as shown in the recent visi- | 
tation of the Protestant Bishop of Tuam, are | 
seen in 837 converts “confirmed ;” and these | 
added to the numbers previously received upon | 
two occasions within the last three years, make | 
a total of 2,411 converts “ confirmed” in the | 
faith of the Protestant Episcopal Church by the | 
Bishop of Tuam. These things recorded in sim- 
plest and most methodical style in the Report 
ordered by the bishop, though occurring in the 
west of Ireland, cannot be said to be done in a. 
corner :—‘ 8,860 sittings” newly provided for 
willing worshipers is a stubborn fact. 

These facts, however, are denied by the other 
Bishop, or rather Archbishop of Tuam; and if 
not with oaths and curses, yet with as near an} 
approximation thereto as can well be conccived. | 
“The horde of mercenary readers” (meaning | 
Bible readers) are described as “ pioneers of fraud | 








and imposture ;” and the tales of the new Re- | 
formation “a gross imposition” received by will- 
4ng dupes. Fraud and fabrication are roundly 
imputed ; and the names of twenties or even of 
tens of converts are demanded, and “ the propa- | 


gators of falsehood” are challenged to give the | 
names and places of residence of the smallest 
number of converts. 

The Romish Archbishop boasts that there are 
nearly fifty parishes in which “ the horde of mer: | 
cenary Bible reading impostors could get no foot: | 
ing whatever.” The following is a moderate 
specimen of the style of this “ great prelate of 
the west”— 

“ Although the famine has thinned the popula- | 
tion, all the chapels in Connemara were crowded | 
to excess, of-which the young formed a considera- | 
ble portion; not a vestige of Jumperism, as it is | 
ealled, could be exhibited, and the diminution! 
caused by the famine and evictions was compen- 
sated by the intensity of the zeal with which the 
people were resolved to efface the erroneous im- | 
pression that they were indifferent to the blessings | 
of their holy religion. We are told, as a proof of | 
the progress of reformation, ef the number of Bi- | 
ble-readers that are scattered along the coast! | 
What a convincing proof of the conversion of the | 
natives. The natives look with disgust and scorn | 
at the impostors. Wherever the carrion is scented 
the vultures will congregate ; and never were cor- 
morants more faithful to their instincts than those | 
itinerant readers gnd unattached parsons in finding | 
out the succulent quarters where English bounty is | 


flowing for Irish =. 
The “Lion of the tribe of Judah,” as Dr. | 


M’Hale is called, herg only roars you an’ it were | 


tholic priesthood, and that free from the control 
or supervision of the legislature! This, clearly, 
is the object of the Irish priesthood, end to at- 
tain it the aid of “ Catholic Europe” is to be in- 
voked; and, moreover, England is threatened 
with degradation and ruin, if guilty of “the 
height of impolicy” of refusing to endow one 
priesthood with the spoils of another. There is 
much collateral evidence that this is the design 
of the Irish priesthood, and these the means to 
be employed in effecting that design. 

Archbishop Cullen, the Catholic Primate, in 
his address to his clergy, writes in a more sub- 
dued strain, and is more of the Italian than the 
Irishman: but he moves in the same direction 
as Dr. M’Hale. After setting forth the blessings 
of the Jubilee and the means of their attain- 
ment, the attention of the clergy is specially di- 
rected to “the sacrament of matrimony,” and 
they are urged to set forth the evil and the sin 
of mixed marriages: a great gulf is to be fixed 
between Catholic and Protestant, and the au- 
thority and awful sanctions of the Church are 
to be pleaded in order to prevent these unions. 
The Archbishop then recognizes the movement 
in the west in these terms: 

‘If there are any persons so unhappy as to have 
allowed themselves to become a prey to these teach- 
ers of error, or to the wolves in sheep’s clothing 
that are going about seeking whom they may de- 
vour ; if any have fallen into the guilt of apostasy, 
and renounced that true faith without which it is 
impossible to please God; i: any have immolated 
their little ones to Baal, by delivering them up to 
be instracted in heresy ; if any have allowed their 
children to frequent proselytizing schools, where 
their faith isundermined, oh! let them not receive 
the grace of God in vain; let them open their eyes 
to their perilous position; let them retrace their 
steps, and seek for the sacrament of reconciliation.” 

There is one more reference to the “ heretical 
propaganda” from another Catholic bishop. In 
a letter acknowledging a charitable contribu- 
tion through the Paris Univers, the Bishop of 
Clonfert says : 

‘My intention is to apply the funds which you 
have remitted to me in protecting youth against 
the seductions of heretical propaganda; such will 
also be the destination of any further assistance 
which your generous subscribers may send us. 

“Tam, &c., 
“4 Joun Derry.” 

The gross vituperation of Protestants in par- 
ticular, and the Protestant religion in general, 
followed by the unqualified demand of all the 
church property in Ireland for Catholic uses, 
was most inopportune. Not only has Dr. M’Hale 
disclosed the unabated persecuting spirit of the 
Old Church,Dbut he has shown that the ultimate 
object is Catholic.domination, and the exclusive 
and uncontrolled possession of national funds by 
the priesthood, and this he has done just as 
more cautious Catholics in Dublin were launch- 
ing a scheme more skillfully adapted to the 
same ends, but which the rash and vituperative 
Archbishop has completely exposed and ex- 

loded. 

The members of the Dublin organiz#fion as- 
sumed to be the “ Friends of Religious Equality,” 
and by private circular invited the consideration 
of friends of religious equality in England and 
Ireland to four cardinal grievances. The first 
and chief is the present appropriation of ecclesi- 
astical revenues. A powerful English party has 
long considered this grievance, and would have 


a nightingale; his genéral utterance is much gordially co-operated with real friends of reli- 


more terrific. 
In the report 
tant bishop, eyer: ‘visited is specifically | 
given, and the num ticipating in the ser- | 
vices, and there really cannot be any doubt of! 
the facts. Dr. M’Hale, according to ecclesiasti- | 
cal topography, is himself the parishioner of Rev. | 
C. H. Seymour, the Protestant Vicar of Tuam. | 
The vituperative challenge of the Archbishop 









has elicited letter from the Viear, also ad- 


gious equality; but their co-operation was not 


visitation of te Protes-| asked. Not one English Protestant anti-state 


churchman received a circalar or invitation. 
The circular recites and exhausts the sugges- 
tions which from time to time have been offered ; 
but hints serious objections to each and all 
of them ; and this, as it is now evident, because 
of the foregone conclusion that the revenues 
should be seeured exclusively to the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy. This, and nothing less, it is now 


clear, is what the “ friends of religious equality” 
designed, in common with the out-spoken Dr. 
M Hale. ‘ 

The circular recites that some gentlemen 
are for the withdrawal of all public funds from 
all public bodies. Very true; but it is objected 
that this leaves the whole question of appropria- 
tion open. Another and very general opinion 
is, that these revenues should be applied to the 
relief of the poor. Considering the immense 
clamor of “all Ireland” against a poor law, im- 
posed by English tyranny, it might have been 
thought that the friends of religious equality 
would have been in one accord on this head; 
but it is not so. They suggest that this alloca- 
tion would be a virtual transfer of the funds tq 
those which are now rated to the poor! The 
education of the people is another purpose which 
real “friends of religious equality” have ad- 
vocated as a suitable appropriation, and one 
in harmony with the assumed special object of 
ecclesiastical endowments. , But this finds no 
favor with the Dublin friends of religious equal- 
ity. As they oppose the colleges recently built 
and liberally endowed by the English parliament, 
and as they are hostile to the national schools, 60, 
for the same reasons, they object to the church 
fund being made an educational fund, to be ap- 
plied for the benefit of Ireland under the super- 
vision of the legislature. Then, says the Circu- 
lar, it has been suggested that “ the whole 
nues of the Irish establishment, having been ap 
propriated and turned to account, should be di- 
vided among the three great denominations into} 
which the Irish people are divided, according to 
their respective numbers.” To this proposition it 
is truly enough said that “ formidable difficulties 
have been suggested ;” among them, that if the 
state voted the’money to Catholic, Anglican and 
Presbyterian, the stato would certainly condition 
for some control, and, this, of course, friends of 
“religious equality” could not submit to. 

Amidst all these “ formidable difficulties” there 
is evidently but one solution, only one means of 
removing the great and permanent grievance, 
the galling fetter of “‘ English tyranny ;’ and 
the solution is that of Dr. M’Hale: all the prop- 
erty to the Catholic prelates and priesthood, 
absolutely and without control!—and to effect 
this solution, the Prince-President of France and 
Catholic Europe are to confederate, and combine 
with the friends of religious equality againgt 
Protestant England; and these elements are to 
be fused, and the charm to be made strong and 
good, by the “burning hatred” of Hibernicized 
and priest-led Americans ! 

AGRICOLA, 


“THE THREE GRAVES.” 


INSCRIBED TO THF REV. JOSHUA LEAVITT OF NEW 
YORK, BY HIS FRIEND, JOSEPH WARNE. 
VENTNOR, ISLE OP WIGHT, SEPT., 1852. 


THE THIRD GRAVE. 


A new town, and a new church, at best, usu- 
ally present liitle to attract the imagination. 
This little new town of Ventnor; which has 
grown without intending it, “ and’ all without a 
plan,” is discordant, and almost repulsive to the 
old pedestrian tourist. One mill, five straw- 
roofed cottages,* a little picturesque inn, which 
was burthened, if more than four ‘guests sought 
rest and refreshment, constituted the Ventnor of 
the past. It was a beautifuland sheltered nook : 
there had been ruin upon ruin from the convyul- 
sions of past ages: the narrow and rarely tray- 
erced wand wound beneath several previpices, 
from which irregular rock masses had been 
hurled below. Kindly nature had healed these 
scars, and spread her mantle over the desolation : 
here the fern reflected the sunbeams, there the 
hazel-copse made a continuous bower above the 
sinuous and rising and falling footpath; ever 
and anon the gushing spring and brooklet, hast- 
ing rapidly to the far below shore, arrested the 
footstep. The “ High-street” has grown on each 
side of the narrow and winding road ; the brooks 
have been imprisoned; the hazel-copse is not; 
the beautiful irregularity has disappeared, rock 
masses have been subdued and transformed, and 
the hill-sides ascended to withdraw from them the 
materials for “ Victoria-streets,’ and ‘ Albort 
streets ;’ and so inelegant commonplace, and 
worse, usurps, in part, the domain of the beautiful 
and picturesque. The new gothic church of stone, 
with its tower and spire, almost seems to ape the 
venerable ; and neither it nor the town get in- 
stant toleration from the old visitor of the is- 
land. To soften the mood, the remembrance of 
the uses of the place has to come—that it is a 
little city of refuge, where some for a time es- 
cape the clutches of an insidious and relentless 
enemy. So even the new church and its ceme- 
tery are visited. ' : 

How mournful; how mournful exceedingly is 
this place! Already the churchyard is populous ; 
and grave after grave appeals to the tenderest 
sympathy of our nature, till the oppressed heart is 
too full. For these are not the graves of honor- 
ed parents, upon which the filial tear has fallen : 
these are not the graves of friends and fellow- 
citizens, who, having accomplished their day, 
have been borne to their last resting-place, in 
their own parish churchyard,—there gathered to 
their fathers, the forefathers of generations. 
Here rest the young ; the beloved, the objects of 
solicitude, of anxious and most tender affection. 
From almost every part of the British Isles, to 
this English Madeira, with misgivings hard to 
conquer or control,—with half-cherished hopes, 
with resolute unbelief in heart-crushing possibil- 
ities, the smitten young have been brought,— 
have been brought to die, and to be buried. 

Looking, with dimmed eyes, at these memori- 
als of the youthful dead, not gathered with their 
fathers, a tomb of classic form, in the westernmost 
corner of the green churchyard, and beneath the 





shade of beech and ash, and the fragrant lime, 
asked our regards. The monument is square, 
about four feet at the base, slightly narrowing to 
its projecting cap, upon which, about ‘eight feet 
from the earth, is supported a mortuary urn. 
On each of the four sides is an inscription. On 
the south side this : 


Sacred to thé Memory of 
WILLIAM PERKINS WILLIAMS, 
OF NEW LONDON, GONNEGTICUT, 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Who Died at Ventnor, IX March, MDCCCXLI. 


‘ 
PARENTAL AFFECTION HAS EREGTED THIS 


MONUMENT. 
On the north side this: 
This is the victory that ee the world, even your 


For if we believe that Jesus died and yy om even 
ag also which sleep in Jesus will God bring with 
m. . 


On the west side this : 


Farewell, dear friends, and lights of even, 
ee ee 

see the opening gates of Heavy 

And fly to Him who died for me. 


On the east side this record and portraiture : 


Pause, Stranger! 
He whose form reposes beneath this monument, 
Richly endowed by Nature, 
Improved and adorned by Education, 
Just appeared above the horizon, 
And saw opening before him 
The brightest scenes of manly life, 
When summoned by the Voice 
He was gently led by the hand of the Great Shepherd 
Through the Valley and Shadow of Death. 
Persuaded that he who was crucified for our sins 
Is mighty and faithfal to save, 


*In one of these lived old Mrs. Cass,—a 
name almost se tas tas @ neigboring ae 








parish— 


Whilst life was waning, 

Far away from his Country, Relations, and Friends, 
His mind rose superior to the fear of Death, 
And he closed his eyes upon things temporal, 

Assured that he should open them 
Upon mansions and glories that are eternal. 


We “ pause,” but not as a “stranger” at this 
tomb: it is kindred dust which reposes beneath 
it; and distant New England is near at this mo- 
ment. We feel the presence of the sad and ten- 
der thoughts, which, breathed in sighs by “ pa- 
rental affection,” have passed across the mighty 
deep, and rested here :—but while in full human 
sympathy with the bereaved, and accepting from 
them the sacred dust asa precious deposit, we 
may scarcely stand at this grave with tearfal 
sorrow: for here we are comforted with these 
words of Faith and assured Hope: here no thick 
vail hides the Mercy-seat andthe Shekinah; no 
human priesthood, with unavailing sacrifices, in- 
terposes between the trembling soul and a revealed 
and revealing God. Here, at this third grave, the 
heart is not chilled, and the mind shaken, by sym- 
pathy with intellect overstrained in attempting 
to solve the moral problem of the universe, and 
finding no certainty. As the soft air stirs the 
branches above us, and the checkered sun-light 
falls, as from waving palm branches, upon the 
grave of one who was the Victor through Faith, 
the whispered utterance to the spirit is, Weep ye 
not for the dead, neither bemoan him: for he has 
not been led away captive, but has conqured and 
rests in Hope. * * * * * * 

One child of the new world reposes here,— 
“ far away from country, relatives and friends,” 
one of few so left, contributed by the new world 
tothe old. Is it indeed another country, without 
relatives and friends? And is the beloved dead 
buried in Egypt? Surely, not so. Not long 
since,—only a few short years, fewer, perhaps, 
than the life of the patriarch, called by him evil 
and few,—a few short years since, and in that 
far off strange country, in soil which had never 
been broken, and upon which the foot of the red 
man had recently pressed, “far away from his 
country, relatives and friends,” the English 
father,—forefather of this young son of New En- 
gland went down to death and was buried ; and 
while passing away to join those who had gone 
before, thinking often, it may be, of the far off 
burial place of his fathers, he would fain have 
been buried with his people in the place where 
the immemorial yew, and the gray tower, cast 
their shadows in the English churchyard. Is 
not this child of his gathered with kindred dust, 
and shall not this tomb be even a covenant-stone 
anda memorial?” * * bd # * 

The English dead in that far off newcountry! 
Year after year, century after century, the stream 
of English life has been directed upon its soil. 
The host is numbered by millions: Where are 
they? wheré are the leaves of two hundred 
autumns ? * * * * * * 

We linger at this Third Grave almost as at a 
fount of life. The eye again drinks in the words, 
For if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, 
even them also which sleep in Jesus will God bring 
with him. As these words sink into the spirit, 
the tomb on which they are inscribed fades from 
the sight, and a Fourru Grave rises upon the 
vision. In spirit we stand in that sepulchral 
garden, where Death, and He that hath the 


power of Death, strove to retain, in the person of 


one captive, as his victims, all of woman born. 
Night has come down on that sealed garden 
tomb. Roman legionaries, ever watchful, are 
uvw doubly vigilant: superstition, and wonder, 
and awe, possess them: they have hoard of the 
portents witnessed by a centurion of theirs, 
while attending the execution of Him who was 
in mockery called “ King of the Jews,” and whom 
some of these had buffeted and spitten upon. 
Watchers other than these iron Romans are 
also in this sepulchral garden. It is as the gar- 
den of paradise: Cherubim and Seraphim, 
INTELLIGENCE and Love, are here; and on the 
midnight air floats heavenly music,—notes more 
solemn and tender than those erst heard by 
shepherds on the plains of Bethlehem. The an- 
gelic choir, but in nobler strains than human 
language knows, recite : 

“ He sov’reign Priest stooping his regal head, 

That dropt with odorous oil down his fair eyes, 

Our fleshly tabernacle entered, 

His starry front low-rooft beneath the skies ; 

O what a mask was there, what a disguise ! 

Yet more ; the stroke of death he must abide, 

Then lies him meckly down fast by his brethren's side.” 

And now in words of higher Inspiration, the 
angelic anthem for the dead Redeemer is poured 
forth in a full tide of heavenly harmony :— 
“ Thou wilt not leave his soul in hell, nor wilt Thou 
suffer Thine Holy One to see corruption.” 

But the words are no longer prophetic: ere 
the divinely warbled voices cease to charm the 
dull ear of night, or the lingering echoes are 
hushed, light insufferable, beyond the brightness 
of the sun, bursts upon the garden and tomb; 
the palm and thick-leaved fig trees cast no 
shadow; the flowers, wet with the dews of 
night, are resplendent with more than Eden 
beauty : the watching Romans fall to the ground 
as dead, and the great stone is rolled away from 
the mouth of the sepulchre : from its bosom the 
Man of Sorrows comes forth in Divine Majesty, 
for it was not possible that He should be holden 
of Death. The angelic herald proclaims through 
the Universe, “ The Lord has risen!” Hell trem- 
bles to its center. The tide of joy rises higher in 
heaven. The first Adam, and patriarchs and 
prophets, respond in holy exultation, “ The Lord 
is risen indeed f” 

“Come! see the place where the Lord lay!” 
and view the battle-field of Lirz and Deatu, 
where principalities and powers were overcome, 
spoiled, and led captive. Think of the infinite 
interests which hung upon the conflict, and 
which centered on that sealed garden tomb! 
Had not Christ risen, then, indeed, should none 
have risen; our faith were vain ; and above the 
dwelling-places of the departed might have been 
inscribed the thrilling fords, “‘ Death is an eter- 
nal sleep!” He rose; and because He lives, all 
shall live who believe in him; and mortal man 
may hope, and conquer, and triumph, in “ Jesus 
and the Resurrection.” 











Paris, October 28, 1852. 
To the Editorsof the Independent : 


imously receive the empire with acclamation 


name Napoleon Empereur. 





be learned: 


FROM OUR REGULAR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 


GexTLEMEN :—Political news is of little inter- 
est. It is all over; the Empire is made; we 
have got it at last! All mayors, prefects, offi- 
cers of every description, are busy in sending 
round, and gathering back, petitions for the em- 
pire. A formula is given by the minister of the 
interior, in which popular enthusiasm must ex- 
press itself; and so, from every corner of the 
country, comes to the Senate the prayer to pro- 
claim the empire. Onthe fourth of next month, 
that venerable body will meet; they will, of 
course, yield to the wishes of the nation, and a 
few days after will adopt a Senatus-consulte an- 
nouncing the change in the form of the govern- 
ment, and inviting the nation to pronounce upon 
it. There is no doubt that the people will unan- 


The thing is considered certain by M. Louis 
Napoleon; so much eo that they are preparing 
and making, at the mint, coins bearing the effigy 
of his Imperial Majesty, with the eagle, and the 


As soon as the empire exists, a new nobility 
is.to spring up. Dukes, counts, marquises and 
baronets of every description will make their ap- 
pearance in the world. The slaves of Bonaparte 
have been odious thus far; they will now be- 
come ridiculous. Yet I hasten to say, business 
people are generally satisfied; there is more 
selling and buying, and money-making ; that is 


] all they want, and they don’t care if the nation 
is more and more thoroughly corrupted, debased 
and enslaved. 

Vincenzo Gioberti, one of the men who were 
most remarked in Italy, in 1849, has just died 
of an attack of apoplexy. He was at the head 
of the liberal ministry of Charles Albert after 
| the battle of Novarro (March 20, 1849). He 
died in Paris, much esteemed of the few who 
had any intercourse with him. He was a priest, 
as you knew, but had long since ceased to believe 
in the Romish Church. He seemed pleased of 
late with the intercourse of evangelical Chris- 
tians. 

The Evangelical Society of France is in a most 
difficult situation. The timid are withdrawing 
from it; the few who are anxious to spread the 
Gospel in France are little able to support that 
institution. May the American Christians re- 
member France and its need of the Gospel. A 
New York merchant, whose letter was printed 
in a late number of The Independent, says that 
“France is a beautiful country, but-thé natives 
are not worthy of it.” What does this mean? 
Are the American people worthy of their own 
beautiful country? ‘Take away the Gospel from 
the United States, and what will become of them * 
What makes the difference then—the chief dif- 
ference between France and America? The 
Gospel, pure Christianity, nothing else. Is there 
any reason for boasting? No, but for being 
thankful ; and instead of speaking harshly of the 
French nation, there is reason for pitying her 
and procuring her what she has yet never en- 
joyed—the light of the Gospel of Christ. I do 
not like the summary way of A. G. in judging 
of a nation. “John Bull,” says he, “ with all 
his bluntness, says what he means, and that 
only ; while Monsieur, with all his politeness, 
will say just what is convenient.” Nothing is 
more unjust than such a sweeping sentence. 
People who are not led by Christian principle 
never care much for truth, on either side of the 
channel, when it comes in conflict with their 
own interest. 

Let me say, gentlemen, that those who stay 
for a few days in Paris are no more able to pro- 
nounce upon the moral state of the French na- 
tion, than would be a Frenchman to judge of 
the United States in spending the same length 
of time in New York, or in New Orleans. 

Frano Parceur. 
cpncectpnnseignmtantenanis 


BAPTISM IN ORIENTAL CHURCHES. 


Inquiry is often made with respect to the 
views and usage of the oriental churches as to 
the mode of baptism. To meet the desire of 
many for information on this point, I send you, 
to lay before your readers, if you sce fit, the fol- 
lowing paper, drawn up by Rev. Mr. Riggs, 
missionary of fhe American Board in Turkey. 
The mode of administering the ordinance, which 
he describes as he has repeatedly witnessed it 
among the Greeks, is also the mode practiced in 
the Armenian church—that is, a partial, not a 
total immersion, three times repeated, and ac- 
companied with a thrice performed affusion. 
Dr. Perkins, in an article contributed to Cole- 
man’s Ancient Christianity Exemplified (p. 574) 
gives a similar representation of the manner in 
which the rite is administered among the Nesto- 
rians. His language is: The children “are 
then set into a vessel of tepid water, which ex- 
tends up to the neck, and held there by a dea- 
con, while the priest takes up water with both 
hands | not the right hand only] and suffases it 
over the head, repeating one person of the Trin- 
ity each time.” 

The Armenian clergy base their practice of 
baptism by affusion on the fact, received among 
its traditions by their church, that the Savior was 
thus baptized. In all their pictures of the sceno 
of his baptism, Christ is exhibited as standing in 
the Jordan, and the Baptist as pouring water 
from his hand upon his head. Jews, who some- 
times enter the Armenian church, are baptized 
in the same manner. 

It may be of interest to somo to know that 
the Armenian church acknowledges the validity - 
of baptism by sprinkling, and receives, without 
rebaptizing them, Romanists and Protestants, 
who seek admission to its communion with no 
other baptism. The Greeks rebaptize, but the 
writers must be mistaken, who represent the 
ground of this to be a view of immersion as es- 
sential to baptism. Regarding all other bodies 
of Christians as in heresy and schism, they arro- 
gato valid ordinances and salvation to their own 
church exclusively, and would no sooner receive 
one baptized by immersion, without rebaptizing 
him, than they would one whose baptism was by 
sprinkling. ‘Their own baptism, if it ever is, 
very extensively, to say the least, is not an im- 
mersion. They also lay stress on the form of 
expression used by themselves: “ This servant of 
God is baptized ;? and affirm that the form, “I 
baptize,” used by others, makes the baptism of the 
latter to be merely human, while their own is 
alone divine. Very truly yours, WwW. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES AT A GREEK BAPTISM. 


Smyrna, April 21, 1861 (Easter Monday) . 

The Easter chant, ‘' Xprorés dviorn tx veepdy, Oavarw 
Odvarov marnoas, nai roig év rois prviipact Cwhy Xapiodpevos id 
ie., ‘ Christ is risen from the dead, having by death 
trampled upon death, and granted life to those who 
were in their graves.” 

The exorcism, during which the priest breathed 
three times upon the child, saying, “ Spirit of false- 
hood, spirit of unbelief, spirit of wickedness, é&c., 
depart,” &c. 

The renunciation of Satan; the sponsor, a lad of 
some ten years of age, holding the child in his 
arms, and facing the west. - 

The acceptance of Christ; the sponsor turning 
towards the east, 

The creed, repeated three times. 

The Easter chant repeated,—Xpicrds dvtorn, &. 
«A general prayer for all softs and conditions of 
men. ° 
A general thanksgiving. : 
Consecration of the water, with exorcism, and 
making the sign of the cross upon it with the 
priest’s hand. 

Consecralion of oil, which was then poured cross- 
wise into the font. 

The baptism. The priest taking the infant, per; 
fectly naked, into his hands, and holding it over 

font, said, “ The servant of God, Iphigenia, is bap- 
tized” (placing it in the water, which reached up to 
its neck, and thrice taking up water with his right 
hand and pouring upon the child’s head), “in the 
name of the Father” (then lifting the child up and 
again placing it in the water and repeating the af- 
fusion as before), ‘and of the Son” (same move- 
ment repeated), “and of the Holy Ghost, now and 
ever, even for ever and ever, Amen.” 

Chrism, or anointing the child’s head, ears, 
hands, body and feet, with pvpov or holy oil. 

Cutting off three locks of the child’s hair, in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

Dressing of the child, the priest blessing ths gar- 
ments and saying, “ The servant of God, Iphigenia, 
is dressed in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, now and ever, even for 
ever and ever.” ns 

Then taking the child and helding it up over the 
.| font, the priest said, “Thou hast been baptized, 
thou hast been washed, thou hast been enltghten- 
ed, thou hast been sanctified,” &c. 

Then giving the child again to the sponsor, plac- 
ing it within a shawl or scarf which had been tied 
and thrown loosely over his neck, the priest and 
sponsor marched round the font, the former chant- 
ing, ‘‘ As many as have been baptized into Christ 
have put on Christ,” both of them stopping on the 
north, east, south and west sides of the font, bow- 
ing towards it and erogsing themselves. 

Afterwards a lesson from the Gospel was read, 
and the priest left the room, followed by the spon- 
sor carrying the child, the priests and attendants 
chanting, ‘As many as have been baptised inte 
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Christ have put on Christ,” and the Easter chant, 
Xoproros aveorn ex vexpdv, Ke. 

Nors.—I have witnessed this ceremony a num- 
ber of times, and in no instance was the whole body 
of the person baptized immersed in the water. In 
many instances the size of the font would not have 








permitted it. E.R 
The Independent. 
“NEW YORK, THURSDAY, NOV. 18. 
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CHANGE OF TERMS. 

By reference to the head of the first column, our 
readers will perceive that we have somewhat al- 
tered the terms of our paper. The object is to in- 
duce subscribers to be prompt in renewing their 
subscriptions. We shall adhere strictly to the rule 
of charging fifty cents additional, when advance 
payment is not made within three months. Sub- 
scribers Will also please take particular notice of the 
‘« Liabilities of those who take newspapers,” 

Qur friends will also understand that old sub- 
scribers must pay $2.00, and that the offer made 
last year, to send two copies for $3, is now with- 
drawn. 


THE DISCIPLINE OF SORROW, 


“Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth.” 
None pass through the course of human life 
without much of the discipline of sorrow, effect- 
ual or ineffectual. And few are called of God 
to high and special services in the kingdom of 
his Son, or are molded into a special conformity 
to the holiness of Christ, without some special 
experience of that discipline fitting them for 
their work and transforming them into the re- 
semblance of their Savior. 

The discipline of sorrow comes in many forms. 
Sometimes he whom God is training for his ser- 
vice, wrestles from early life with poverty and 
depressing care, and works his way to usefulness 
against continual embarrassment. That man 
perhaps, had his lot been otherwise determined, 
might never have become conscious of his own 


capabilities, and might never have learned effeet- | 


ually that confident dependence on the provi- 
dence of God, which is the mainspring of great 
éndeavors. Another has been disciplined by the 
sorrow of disappointment. Once and again his 
plans, involving perhaps the whole scheme of 
his life, have been baffled ; his cherished aspira- 
tions have ended in defeat; and just when suc- 
cess seemed nearest, some sudden darkness has 
settled on his prospects. Thus, it may be, he 
has learned to Jabor and struggle, onward and 
upward, not for himself, but with higher aims 
and more Christ-like aspirations. ‘To another, 
the discipline of sorrow has come in that sore 
trial which a soul of generous nature feels in the 
loss of friendship by dissension, in the alienation 
of loving and confiding hearts, and perhaps in 
public reproach founded on calumnious misrep- 
resentation or on some injurious misunderstand- 
ing. And thus God has taught him to wait 
patiently for a Divine vindication, and to follow 
meekly the steps of that Eternal Love which, in 
the work of our redemption, yielded not, nor 
fainted, under reproach and shame, “ the contra- 
diction of sinners,” and the treachery of trusted 
friends. But the most frequent form of sorrow 
in this world, is the sorrow of bereavement, the 
sorrow that attends the invasion of death in the 
circle of friendship and of domestic love. Nor 
is there any form of sorrow that answers more 
effectually the ends of a Divine discipline upon 
the soul. There is no form of sorrow that brings 
the smitten soul more fully into the conscious- 
ness of contact with things beyond the veil; 
none that so fills it with the immediate sense of 
the presence of a loving and chastening God ; 
none that so constrains it to grasp at infinite 
consolations and to drink from the river of the 
water of life that flows from the throne of God 
and the Lamb. Whom the Lord loveth most, 
he chasteneth most effectually. 

Every death which our obituary column re- 
cords from week to week, is a stroke of God's 
wise and loving chastisement upon some circle 
of survivors. That death—of old or young-—of 
father or mother, brother or sister, son or daugh- 
ter, husband or wife—is felt as a bereavement 
somewhere ; though myriads of eyes glance along 
the mournful record without a tear. Somwhere 
hearts are bleeding, which that bereavement has 
pierced with the most sacred pangs of sorrow. 
“Who can e the t of human grief 
and of Divine discipline on human hearts, which 
is involved in that brief (and, to so many of our 
readers, unsuggestive) record, week by week ? 
Ordinarily the statement that this or that person 
has departed from this world, is interesting only 
to the few to whom that name is the name of a 
relative or personal friend. 

But from time to time our chronicle of death 
records an event in which—either for the sake 
of the deceased or for the sake of the survivors— 
the public at large is interested. Such an event 
is the decease of that excellent woman Mrs. 
Martna S. Wootsry, the wife of President 
Woolsey of Yale College. She died at New 
Haven, Nov. 3, aged 40. 

Mrs. W. was the only daughter of the late 
Josiah Salisbury, Esq., of Boston, whose name is 
greatly honored by those who remember him as 
one of the office-bearers in the Old South Church, 
as a man of the highest literary culture and of 
exact and critical taste, as a successful merchant 
in the city whose merchants were princes, and 
as @ man of exemplary Christian integrity. Sho 
was bereaved of her father in her fifteenth year. 
Three or four years afterwards she was admitted 
to communion in the Old South Church, then 
under the pastoral care of the Rev. Dr. Wisner. 
Not only by her affection and discretion, her di- 
ligence in household duties, her exemplary and 
graceful hospitality, her modest dignity of man- 
ners, her intelligence and strength of mind, and 
her'refined and simple taste, but much more by 
her unfailing cheerfulness, her tranquil piety, 
and the consiancy of her communion with God, 
she has been for nearly twenty years, the help, 
the ornament, and the joy of her husband 
Wherever his influence has been felt, her influ- 
ence on him has been blended with it. Wher- 
ever his influence may be felt hereafter, there 
her influence will survive here ° 

She has experienced in her life-time much of 
the discipline of sorrow. Nine years ago, there 
were five children in that happy family, all full 











ambush. Without a moment's warning—with- 
out a thought of fear—without a pang of mortal 
suffering, she passed into eternity. 
“ Heard ye the sob of parting breath ? 
Marked ye the eyes’ last ray 7— 
No !—life so sweetly ceased to be, 
It lapsed in immortality.” 

Thus proceeds continually, in the wide provi- 
dence of God whose care is alike universal and 
minute, the mysterious discipline of sorrow. 
None of us dieth to himself. These friends and 
loved ones whom he that gave is continually 
taking away,—— 

“For us they languish, and for us they die.” 

Nor shall the ministry of sorrow be in vain to 
the lonely father—lonely amid his children ; to 
the venerable mother waiting to follow, to the 
only brother parted at last from the only sister 
who was the dear companion of so many happy 
years; to the many whose hearts still feel the 
sudden and mighty grief, how deep, how elevat- 








ing the consolation of the thought that sorrow 
is God's angel, a minister of his grace in this 
world of mysteries; and that whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth ! 


WHO WILL DO LIKEWISE ? 


“ A candidate for the ministry in Connecticut” 
has sent to the “Central Committee” appointed 
by the Albany Convention, Fifty Dollars, the 
first gift toward the fund to aid Congregational 
churches at the West. A noble example! This 
fifty dollars may decide the question favorably 
in regard to the erection of some place of wor- 
ship. 





The “first Sabbath in January” is drawing 
near, when the grand effort is to be made of rais- 
ing Fifty Thousand Dollars. We already have 
heard favorable news from many quarters, en- 
couraging us to believe that the churches gen- 
erally will respond to this call. Who can esti- 
mate the result of this mov t, if ful ; 
and we doubt not it will be. 

We call upon all throughout the land to take 
hold of this matter, and to begin early. B. 
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TILANKSGIVING AT THE FIVE POINTS. 


Will not all who can spare a little of their 
abundance, aid Mr. Pease in making a feast, on 
Thankegiving day, for the wretched creatures of 
the Five Points * 

Why should not “the poor and the lame and 
the blind’—the vile and the outcast, be invited 
on that day, at least, to our feast * 

If notice is given in season, Mr. P. will send 
to the houses for the provisions which can be 
afforded. Address “ Rev. L. M. Pease, Five 
Points House of Industry.” C.L. 





THE SOUTH CHURCH IN NEW MAVEN. 


On Monday the 8th inst., acouncil met in New 
Haven at the invitation of a number of brethren 
proposing to form a new Congregational church 
for the south-eastern portion of the city. All 
the Congregational churches of New Haven, in- 
cluding the suburban churches of Fairhaven and 
Westville, were represented in the council. 
Twenty-nine persons presented letters of com- 
mendation from the churches with which they 
have heretofore been connected,—of whom six 
were from the North Church, six from the Third 
‘Church, four from the College-street Church, 
four from the Chapel-street Church, one from 
the Episcopal congregation of Trinity Church, 
and the remainder from churches in the country. 
They exhibited also a written Profession of their 
belief in the doctrines of the Evangelical system, 
and the form of their church covenant. These 
preliminaries, having been duly considered by 
the council, were pronounced satisfactory. In 
the evening, the persons above-mentioned public- 
ly covenanted with each other to walk together 
in the duties of church fellowship, and were re- 
cognized by the council as a Christian church to be 
known as “ THe SourH ConGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
in New Haven.” The introductory services 
were performed by Mr. Eustis of the Chapél- 
street church; a sermon was preached by Dr. 
Bacon of the Firat Church, from Rev. 1 . 10, 11, 
Dr. Cleaveland of the Third Church, moderator 
of the council, presided in the act of constituting 
the church by its profession and covenant, and 
commended it to God in prayer; Mr. Strong of 
the College-street Church expressed the fellow- 
ship of the churches; and Mr. Dutton of the 
North Church offered the closing prayer. 

This new church is formed in a part of the 
city somewhat remote from all other places of 
worship, and steadily increasing in population. 





A massive and beautiful church-edifice, large 
enough for more than a thousand hearers, with 
a lecture-room, study, and conversation-room, in 
a separate building, has been erected in advance 
by the enterprise and munificence chiefly of 
Gerarp Hatteck, Esq., whose residence is in 
that neighborhood. He and the three or four 
gentlemen who are associated with him in the 
enterprise, have invested in these buildings not 
less than thirty thousand dollars. The proprie- 
tors give the use of the property, at present, to 
the newly formed church, with the expectation 
that ultimately it will pass into the possession of 
an “ecclesiastical society,” legally incorporated 
in connection with the church. No church in 
New Haven is so well provided with accommoda- 
tions for public worship, for lectures, and for 
more social and informal meetings, as the newly 
constituted ‘South Church.” The “ meeting- 
house,” to use the old New England word, is 
built of Portland stone in the Romanesque style 
of architecture, with tower, bell, organ, furna- 
ces, cushioned pews, carpeted floors, and cvery 
“material” appliance that can add to the at- 
tractiveness of a place of worship. The append- 
éd edifice, though separate from the main build- 
ing, is of the same material and in the same 
style of architecture, and is to be finished and 
furnished with the same regard to beauty and 
convenience. 


gathering a permanent congregation in that dis- 
trict is to be prosecuted by : on regularly 
constituted, sound in faith, devoted in spirit, and 
in cordial fellowship with all the Congregational 
churches of the city. Though at the outset the 
number of church members is sntall, the entire 


by the other churches, encourages the expecta- 


zeal with which they are preparing to enter on 
their appropriate local work of evangelization 
from house to house, isa token that blessings 
are ready to descend upon them. 

The Rev. Dr. Stiles, formerly pastor of the 








of every promise to parental hope. In the space 


of three weeks, three of them—the two eldest | duced to labor, temporarily, in the field thus 
opened and prepared. Although his impaired 
health forbids him to undertake in form the pas- 
toral office, he will perform, at present, the duties 


and the youngest,—the two sons and one of the 
daughters—were swept away ; two of them were 
buried in one grave. As time passed on, others 
were born there—not to take the places of the 
lost, for such vacancies are never supplied—but 
to become the objects of new affection in hearts 
that could not forget the old bereavement. Last 
summer the number was five again. The mo- 
ther, in delicate health, went with the little ones 
of her family into the country. Suddenly a tel- 
egraphic dispatch summoned the father from his 
official duties to the sick-bed of one of his chil- 
: dren, and the next day they returned bringing 
with them the dead body of a daughter. In all 
such sorrows her meek and cheerful submission 
to the will of God, and her manifest growth in 
were a testimony that whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth ; and that to those whom 
he has taught to love him the discipline of sor- 
row is not in vain. 
in the gloom of the recent affliction begins 
to be lifted from the houséhold. Again the 
nunrber of the children is five. The mother 
embraces her youngest born, her only living son, 


friends. She had long ago made up her mind 
that sooner or later she was to die by consump- 
tion—that painful, lingering death, as she was 
wont to regard it. But just then every indica- 
tion was favorable, and all her friends were re- 
joicing with her, when, om the twelfth day after 
the birthwf her son, a disease, the presence of 
which had not been suspected, accomplished its 
work in » moment like en srrow shot from an 


Mercer-street Church in this city, has been in- 


of a pastor, preaching once every Sabbath. 


buildings for the use of the church; his famil 


an assistant preacher. 


REV. EDWARD WRIGHT. 








gregational church in West Haven, Connecticut, 
died Oct. 22, and was buried Oct. 24. His fane- 
ral was attended by nearly all the inhabitants of 
the village, and by many of his brethren in the 
ministry. President Woolsey offered the prayer, 
and the Rev. Dr. Bacon preached the sermon. 
Mr. Wright was born in Deerfield, Mass. 
His father died when he was about eight years 





trade. 


renewing grace. A few weeks 





pupils. 





doubt and anxiety; but one of a decided and | 
satisfactory character. He had been « moral 

youth ; but when awakened by the Spirit, a sur- 

vey of his past life produced deep and painful 

feelings. His friends were connected with what 

was formerly the Orthodox congregation in 

Deerfield,—but which had long been under the 

moulding influence of a Unitarian ministry. 

Under such influences he had been trained dur- 

ing the years of his childhood; but his conver- 

sion settled his mind on these subjects, and pro- 

duced a deep and abiding solicitude for his 
friends. The character of this change and of 
the active piety which resulted from it can be 

better understood from an interview which his 
pastor had with him a few wecks after it occur- 

red, than from anything else that can be said. 

On meeting him, his pastor, addressing him by 

his Christian name, said, “ Edward, how do you 
get along in religion now?” “Very well,” was 
his reply. ‘‘ But have you seen no dark times— 
no hours and days of doubt and anxicty about 
your Christian character?” “No, sir; I cannot 
say that I have.” “Have you had enjoyment in 
religious things most of the time since your hope- 
ful conversion?” “ Yes, sir.” “And how have 
you managed thus to enjpy religion so constant- 
ly? Few converts are able to do this.” “1 
have pursued one course, and I don’t know any 
other. When I was converted I gave myself, all 
I am and all I have, to Christ. I felt that I be- 
longed to him, and I promised to serve him daily 
and forever. This consecration and this prom- 
ise I have renewed every morning when I awoke ; 
and at night I have examined myself to see whe- 
ther I had kept it.” “ But have you never fail- 
ed?” “No, sir.* Here was the secret spring 
of his Christian life, which continued to flow out 
till the day of his death. The facts brought out 
in this interview have since often been rehearsed, 
without naming the person, to hundreds of hope- 
ful converts, in order to illustrate the nature of 
true piety, and to stimulate others to the same 
course. His conversion has been récorded and 
widely circulated under the description of one 
of three mechanics, in a little work written by a 
lady some years since for the Massachusetts 
Sabbath-School Society, entitled the Mountain 
Gleaner. Thus has his conversion and consist- 
ent piety been exerting an influence on other 
minds, though unknown to him, and to an ex- 
tent no one can fully estimate in the present 
life. 

In the course of a few months he began to 
agitate the question of his duty in relation to 
the ministry. His convictions on this subject 
seemed to be the result of the operations of his 
own mind, taught, as it manifestly was, by the 
Divine Spirit. He has since repeatedly stated, 
that when seeking advice on this subject, he was 
not encouraged by flattering representations; 
but the hardships and the self-denials demanded 
both in his preparation for the ministry, and in 
the prosecution of it, were fully presented to his 
consideration. He was not discouraged by them; 
but, under a serious conviction of duty, he came 
to a deliberate purpose to devote his life to this 
work ; though, a few months before his death, 
he stated,—If I had at first known all the diffi- 
culties, I should probably never have started; [ 
rejoice now that I did not know them; for I 
have never regretted doing so. By considerable 
effort he procured a release from the contract 
made with his employer, and commenced: his 
preparation for college. During his preparation, 
which was principally made at Deerfield, the 
present Orthodox church of that placs had its 
beginning. In the incipient movements of this 
enterprise it is believed that he had a large 
share, though yeta youngman. He entered Yale 
College in the year 1836, was graduated with a 
respectable standing us a scholar in 1840, and 
then pursued his professional studies in the the- 
ological department of the college. 

It is the testimony of one of the oldest pro- 
fessors that during his collegiate and theological 
course he invariably manifested a sweet and 
amiable temper ; that, by his kind, cheerful and 
happy disposition, united with his consistent and 
active niety. he everted em cavellent and exten- 
sive Christian influence ; and that he thus secured 
the confidence and affection of the faculty of the 
college. Early in the last year of his theological 
studies, he was invited to preach in the pulpit of 
the Rey. Mr. Stebbins, of West Haven, then at 
an advanced age, and unable fully to discharge 
the duties of his office. An interesting revival 
accompanied his labors, as the fruit of which 
some sixty united with the church. After a few 
months he was invited with great unanimity to 
settle as colleague pastor with the Rev. Mr. 
Stebbins, and a more fit man to labor with and 
succeed that meek and holy servant of Christ 
could not easily have been found. He declined 
this invitation, however, and finally accepted it 
only on condition that the church and congrega- 
tion, then receiving home missionary aid, should 


assume the entire responsibility of his support, 


—which they did, and they have faithfully met 
their pledges in this respect, though his salary 
was small. He was ordained in the following 
spring. 

In June 1843 he was married to Miss Susan 
Arms, with whom he enjoyed an intimate friend- 
ship from early childhood. Soon after their 
marriage Mrs. Wright commenced the instruc- 


‘tion of a few young ladies, mainly to elevate and 


improve the youth of the plaee. This effort has 
since grown into a flourishing and useful female 
seminary or boarding-school, now containing 35 
By the pecuniary aid furnished in the 
form of stock by several liberal men willing to 
aid their pastor in so noble an enterprise, a 


building has been completed, most beautifully 
situated, sufficient to accommodate the pastor's 


family and 30 boarders. It was his work at eve- 
ry step, and will stand a monument of the wis- 
dom of his plans and of the industry and energy 
of his execution. Of this important institution 
be has had the entire superintendence, though 


But what is more important, the enterprise of 


good will with which the movement is regarded 


tion of an early reinforeement; and the ready 


Ample provision has been made for his support 
by the same munificence which has erected the 


and home will be among the people, and his lack 
of service on the Lord’s day will be supplied by 


the teaching has been mainly performed by Mrs. 
Wright and a lady principal with assistants. 
This work and the care of his parish have made 
drafts upon him which nothing but the greatest 
industry and active perseverance could so suc- 
cessfully have met. Even with these additional 
cares, his people are ready to testify to the fidel- 
ity and success of his labors among them. As 
a preacher he was serious, earnest and pungent, 
ever keeping the realities of eternity in view. 
His public performances were characieriszed by 
important thought clearly stated, and dressed 
with a good degree of neatness, elegance and 
taste. His parochial visits were ever marked by 
a cheerful, happy friendliness, and yet with, 
much faithfulness to the erring. Asa result of 
his fidelity during his ministry, there have been 
repeated reyivals among his people, and a reli- 
gious interest among the pupils of the seminary 
almost every term. At the time of his death his 
family consisted of 27 of his pupils and several 
teachers. Previous to his sickness and death the 
Spirit of the Lord was among them, and nearly 
all have since become hopefally pious. It is in 
these results that his hopes, during the short 
time that he prosecuted this enterprise, were, in 
a good measure, realized. It was to him a be- 
nevolent work ; and deeply will the mass of his 
pupils—or children, as they might properly be 
called—mourn his early removal, remembering 





The Rey. Epwarp Wricut, pastor of the Con- | with gratitude ‘his work of Tove. 





last intelligent conversation which he had with 
his wife two or three days before his death, when 
his nearest friends hardly regarded his disease a8 
dangerous. Seemingly conscious shat delirium 
was impending, he seized the opportunity to ut- 
ter his last words. ‘God must be glorified, but 
man humbled. I shall never rise from this bed.” 
‘‘ Will the interests of this institution be carried 
on? My heart has been in it too deeply. But 
God has blessed it. The Holy Spirit has often 
descended upon it. This church; Oh, J have 
not been faithful as I ought as a preacher! I 
have not felt the worth of the soul. Oh, what 
untold agonies await the impenitent!” “I shall 
soon be coffined for the grave. 1 shall never be 
carried from this hill alive. The Son of Man 
has come at an hour when I little expected him 
I have been a great sinner. I have had many 
failings. But, | think, in looking over my life,— 
my general purpose in all my plans has been to 
glorify God.” And then after a little time when 
he seemed troubled concerning himself, he broke 
forth in the following triumphant language of 
faith : “ Oh, the precious Savior! He is able to 
present me faultless before my Father in heaven. 
Yes, faultless. Neither death nor life, nor an- 
gels nor principalities nor powers shall be able 
to separate me from the love of God.” 
M. G. 





A CLEAR CASE OF LIBEL. 


It is not pleasant to epread one’s personal griev- 
ances before the public, especially when those 
grievances affect character ; but in these days of 
libel and slander, especially as respects one’s po- 
sition on the slavory question, modesty must 
yield to a sense of duty, and the individual 
must encounter an unwelcome publicity for the 
sake of the profession! The writer of this com- 
munication finds himself J:belled by “ an assault 
upon his Christian and ministerial character,” 
most “injurious to his professional reputation 
and usefulness.” At the late meeting of the 
“Congregational Union of England and Wales,” 
hgJd at Bradford, Yorkshire, he was unexpected- 
. pon to make some remarks upon a 
Res on the subject of American slavery, 
and spoke briefly of that system of enormities, 
just as he has been accustomed to write and to 
speak wbout it at home. He took occasion, how- 
ever, to draw such distinctions as are quite fami- 
liar to the readers of The Independent, but not 
quite familiar to British ears, between govern- 
mental, ecclesiastical, and moral action; to ex- 
hort the assembly to discrimination and kind- 
ness, and to expose the mistaken policy of Mr. 
George Thompson, M. P., during his late visit to 
America. For this he is denounced by the 
Morning Advertiser—a London journal next’ in 
circulation to the Times—as “ one of the greatest 
stumbling-blocks in the way of the emancipation 
of the slave ; ” and in language at once “ untrue 
and slanderous” it “holds him up to the public 
in an odious light, by representing him as utter- 
ing sentiments that seem to justily or at least to 
palliate the cruelties” of slavery. After rebuk- 
ing the Congregational Union for admitting to 
its fellowship the abettors of slavery, the Adver- 
tiser proceeds as follows : 

“We observe that at the meeting of the Congrega- 
tional body, to which we have thus been adverting, a 
New York divine, named Tuomrson, was received with 
open arms by the members who were present. Mr. 
THompson appeared in the character of a delegate from 
the churches in the state of New York. Can any one 
furnish us with the antecedents of this Rev. gentleman? 
He made a specch on the occasion which, notwithstand- 
ing that it wore a sort of anti-slavery aspect, we do not 
altogethor like. We suspect that this divine is one of 
those very moderate anti-slavery men, who are the 
greatest stumbling-blocks in the way of the omancipa- 
tion of the slave. It looks rather suspicious that we 
should never have heard his name mentioned before, in 
eonnection with anti-slavery efforts in America, pro- 
vided ho be the devoted friend of the slave which he as- 
sures us he is. We wish the Rev. gentleman would an- 
swer us one question: Have you, Mr. Thompson, among 
the members of your church in the Broadway, any 
known holders of slaves, or avowed abettors of slavery ? 
Of one thing we are certain, that he does not belong to 
the Abolitionist party; and they, as we are bound to 
say, however much we may regret the amount of infi- 
delity which is to be found in their ranks, are the only 
real, honest, uncompromising friends of the slave. 

“But we defer any further observations respecting 
this American divine, until we can asecrtain something 


more specific resr--t:—— 9° we . 
at ean. if it chall turn out that he is no€ the man 


which on the questien of slavery he passes -himself off 
for being, he and the Congregational Union shall hear 
from us again. Suffice it, in the mean time, to say that 
it looks very awkward and unpromising for the anti- 
slavery principles and conduct of the Kev. gentleman, 
that it was at his request that the reference to Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, which was originally in the resolution we 
have quoted, was expunged. Nor is it a presumption in 
his favor, that he had not a word to say in condemna- 
tion of the American slaveholding and slavery-abetting 
churches.‘ How, indeed, could he, when he was sent as 
a delegate to the Congregational Union here by the 
churches in the State of New York—meny of which 
churches are steeped to the ears in the guilt of slavery ? 
But on these matiers, we doubt not, we shall have more 
to say before the lapse of many days.’—Morning Ad- 
vertiser, Oot. 28, 1852. 


The writer is not unused to a slanderous mis- 
representation of his sentiments on the subject 
of slavery ; but so long as these were confined to 
the New York Observer and the Journal of Com- 
merce, he “did not think they would produce an 
unfavorable impression on the public mind ;” for 
“he did not suppose that these journals were be- 
lieved where their character known.” Now, 
however, that a calumny appears in a journal of 
ordinary respectability and veracity, the case is 
quite altered ; and he “feels himself compelled 
to demand a full and public retraction of the 
calumny referred to.” Accordingly he has sent 
to the Advertiser a letter, of which the following 
is a copy: 






Mancurster, Nov. 1, 1852. 
To the Editor of the Morning Advertiser. 

Sin :—My attention has been called to your 
leader of Thursday last, in which you impugn 
both my sentiments and my honesty on the sub- 
ject of American slavery, and also impugn the 
recent action of the “ Congregational Union” 
upon the same subject. I write this note mainly 
to correct a Bross misstatement in your closing 
paragraph. You say that “it looks very awkward 
and unpromising for the anti-slavery principles 
and conduct of the Rev. gentleman, that it was 
at his request that the reference to Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, which was originally in the resolution we 
have quoted, was expunged.” I cannot account 
for a blunder on the part of your reporter or 
your informant, se utterly remote from the truth. 
While sitting as a guest upon the platform of 
the Union, a resolution touching Ameriean slay- 
ery was put into my hands, with a request that 
I would secondit. ‘This I consented to do, though 
at the disadvantage of speaking before a strange, 
and to me a foreign assembly, without premed- 
itation ; I consented simply because, as « Chris- 
tian man and an American citizen, | am ready at 
all times to avow my abhorrence of American 
slavery, and to contribute my mite toward any 
proper infmence against it. ‘The resolution con- 
tained a complimentary allusion to Mrs. Stowe, 
to which I made no reference in my remarks, 
exccpt to testify to the truthfulness of her recent 
work, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and to its popularity 
and usefulness in the United States. As both 
Mrs. Stowe and her brother, Rey. Henry Ward 





Among his people he was not only their pas- 
tor, but the moving, energizing spirit of public 
improvement. They literally relied upon him to 
plan and execute for them. A new church edi- 
fice was. nearly completed, mainly through his 
energetic efforts. He was anticipating, with 
high hopes, the time when he, with his rejoi- 


of age, leaving his mother—who still survives— 
; with a family of several children, with only lim- 
Symptoms of pulmonary disease had often ad-|ited means for their support and education. 
monished her and wakened the anxiety of her | Under the influence of these circumstances, Ed- 
ward was apprenticed to Capt. Thomas White, 
of Ashfield, Mass., to be taught the blacksmith’s 
About the Ist of June,.1833, when 18 
years of age, he became hopefully a subject of 

: afterwards he, 
with several others, connected himeelf with the 
church then under the pastoral care of the Rev. 
Mason Grosvenor. His conversion was not one 
of those oases which cocasion the pastor much 


cing people, would be permitted to dedi i 
edifice to the Lord. But he was pare pot sat 
vilege. He closed his labors in the height of his 
usefulness ; and left his people stricken and af- 
flicted without a leader. He died with the ty- 
phus fever, at the age of 37. He leaves one son 
of eight years of age, and a wife to whom the 
loss occasioned by the death of this faithful and 
affectionate father and husband can never be 
made up except by Him who is the widow’s God 
and the Father of the fatherless. 

His dying testimony fully confirmed the testi- 
last rational utterances. They were part of the 





Beecher, are stated contributors to the journal 
of which I am an editor, I felt gratified with the 
favorable notice of her book .by the great body 
of the members of the Congregational Union; 
yet I inwardly deprecated the allusion to Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin in the resolution, because I fore- 
saw that it would be objected to upon general 
grounds, and that the ultimate modification or 
withdrawal of the formal compliment, would be 
perverted against the body precisely as it has 
been.” Of this, however, | said nothing. The 
mover of the resolution, Rey. Samuel M’All, of 
Nottingham, withdrew the clause referred to, for 
reasons which he has stated in the preface to his 
speech, since published. The chairman of the 
meeting, Rey. Dr. Harris, turned to me and 
asked, if I—as the seconder of the resolution— 
would consent toits withdrawal. Asa stranger, 
eo by co , I could but nod affirmative- 

; and [ then withdrew from the house long 
before the vote upon the resolution was taken. 

I would gladly close this note with this simple 
correction of an error in your article, were it 
not that the article contains also insinuations 
against my personal honor that demand a brief 
notice at my hands. You more than once inti- 
mate a suspicion that I am “ passing myself off for 
being a different man on the question of slavery, 

what my antecedents will warrant.” And 
yet at the same. time, you confess your entire ig- 
norance of “antecedents.” I know not 
what are the laws of journalism in England, but 
the comity of the press—not to speak of Chris- 
tian principle and the honor of a gentleman— 
would forbid me as an editor to throw out sus- 


en 


ford oa it is reported in the Pettit nud in tho 








British Banner, and accorded to me the common 
honesty that a Christian minister may be pre- 
sumed to possess, you might then have concerned 
yourself as little about my “antecedents,” as I 
shall concern mygelf about the consequents of 
your article. 

It does not surprise me that my “ antecedents” 
are not known to you. My position is simply 
that of a pastor in the city of New York, and of 
an editor of The Independent, a weekly religious 
journal ; and there are many reasons why we in 
New York know more of you in London than 
you in London know of us. 1 have rather been 
surprised to find that my letters of introduetion 
to gentlemen of the first respectability in Lon- 
don were altogether superfluous. They know 
my “antecedents,” and they can judge, much 
better than I, whether it is of any consequence 
that you should be informed of them. 

To.me personally thisis not of the least conse- 
quence. | am not in England in the capacity of 
a public lecturer, and I have no favors to ask of 
the English public or the English press, and no 
motive to manufacture public sentiment or to 
court applause by putting on any disguise. In 
the United States my position on the subject of 
slavery is perfectly understood by every man 
from Maine to Louisiana who takes any interest 
in the discussion of that subject; for not only 
has The Independent habitually avowed it, but 
the Journal of Commerce, the New York Observer 
and the New York Herald have repeatedly as- 
sailed it with columns of denunciation. It does 
not mortify me to discover that you know 
nothing of The Independent, but it is really hu- 
miliating to find that columns of personal abuse 
in journals that you would style “ pro-slavery,” 
have not sufficed to satisfy you of my orthodoxy 
upon that subject. »Alas, that after having en- 
dured for three years the bitterest venom of the 
‘‘pro-slavery” press, it should now hear the ser- 
pent hissing on the other side ! 

Ihave not sought occasion in England to ut- 
ter my sentiments on the subject of American 
slavery. Iam here as a visitor for health and 
recreation, in transitu for the Orient, and have 
no desire either to speak or to preach, so that it 
matters nothing whether pulpits are open or 
closed. Yet! would gratefully acknowledge the 
courteous and cordial welcome which has every- 


-where been accorded me as a Congregational 


minister from the United States by the “ Inde- 
pendent” ministers and churches of Great Brit- 
ain. Such interchange of Christain fellowship 
is not only grateful to the feelings of a stranger, 
but has an important moral influence upon two 
kindred‘nations. It was in acknowledgment of 
this courtesy that I consented to speak at Brad- 
ford. The drift of my speech was to show that 
the system of slavery as it exists in some of the 
United States, admits of no justification; that 
the Fugitive-slave law is an utter abomina- 
tion, which no Christian or humane man could 
countenance by any manner of active obedience ; 
and -that the slave himself, as Lord ABERDEEN 
has decided, may get his liberty by any means 
within his power; that while slavery in the 
United States cannot be abolished by national 
legislation, it must surely fall before moral influ- 
ences and by the laws of political economy, es- 
pecially when England shall cease to buy that 
cotton “‘which is the price of blood ;” and that 
there is in the northern states, and especially 
in the Congregational churches of America, a 
strong, healthful, decided sentiment against 
slavery, much of which acts independently of 
any Anti-slavery society. It was to illustrate 
this, and not for any personal reason, that I al- 
luded to the rise of The Independent as simply a 
Congregational journal, which, however, sponta- 
neously entered into the conflict with slavery, 
and in epite of a most unscrupulous and dishon- 
orable opposition aimed against its editors and 
its proprietors in other relations, maintained its 
ground, and by its decided anti-slavery tone 
drew to itself an unparalleled accession of sub- 
scribers. It is most desirable that the friends of 
the anti-slavery cause in Great Britain, should be- 
gin to understand the real strength of that cause 
in the United States; and it was the one aim of 
my ten minutes’ speech to assure them by facts 
of that strength, You complain that in a brief 
off-hand speech { “ had not a word to gay in con- 
demnation of the American slaveholding and 
slavery-abctting churches.” If, as has been al- 
ready proposed, an opportunity should be fur- 
nished me in London for a detailed statement of 
anti-slavery movements in the United States, 
what [ might say with preparation for such an 
occasion, would afford a more generous play for 
your criticism. 

When I speak at allin England on the subject 
of American slavery, it must be just as I am ac- 
customed to speak upon that subject at home, 
with this exception ; that in, a country where | 
who neste "i teleomes that Mr. Webster is 
not the President of the United States, that slave 
ry does not exist in New York, that Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin does not portray American society in gen- 
eral, and that the “Church of England” does 
not exist in America at all—much less as the 
dominant church—in a country where I have 
found such deplorable ignorance of my own 
country, its constitution, its government and its 
institutions, I think I can do more good—even 
for the cause of anti-slavery—by giving such in- 
formation as will lead to proper discrimination 
both in speech and in action upon the subject of 
slavery, than by tickling the ears of Britons with 
wholesale invective against American slavery. 
I can use denunciation to better advantage where 
the subject is better understood. The opponents 
of slavery in the United States rejoice that the 
moral strength of Great Britain is upon their 
side ; but in order that that strength may be 
wielded effectually it must be wielded wisely. 
Kindness and discrimination, accompanied with 
decision, are far more weighty than turgid and 
vehement rhetoric. _ In this spirit I endeavored 
in my speech at Bradford, to do justice to 
two American ministers, Rev. Drs. Spring and 
Parker, from whom I differ widely upon this 
question, but whose views were misapprehended 
by a preceding speaker. 

In conclusion you will pardon me for saying 
that the question whether there are any slave- 
holders in my church, will be matter for much 
merriment upon the other side of the water; the 
ludicrousness of the idea will quite overpower that 
general politeness which begets commiseration for 
a stranger whocommitsa laughable blunder with- 
out knowing it. Though my church has no ar- 
ticle in its creed against slaveholding or intem- 
perance, it is morally impossible for a dram-sell- 
er or a trafficker in human flesh to gain admis- 
sion to its communion; and should the church 
vote the admission of such a communicant, it 
would thereby declare the pulpit vacant. Yet it 
is most true that I do not belong to the techni- 
cally “ Abolitionist party” ; and I never expect 
to belong to it, but prefer to think and speak and 
act upon this subject through the pulpit and the 
press, as an independent Christian man. 

I am, sir, respectfully yours, 
Josern P. Tuompson. 

_P.S.—I send herewith copies of two published 
discourses, giving my uniform views of Ameri- 
can slavery. I also inclose stamps for a copy of 
the Advertiser in which this letter shall be pub- 
lished, to be addressed to No. 7 Northumberland 
Court, Charing Cross, London. 

_ This letter, it will be observed, contains no 
threat of a law-suit. It may call forth an hon- 
orable retraction ; but let not the reader suppose 
that so grave a matter can be settled in “any 
such mode.” The Advertiser is reputed to be 
rich, and ought to understand this letter as a 
Aint for some substantial compromise in dollars 
and cents! If this hint is not taken, other 
means of redress remain. “ The law is open and 
there are deputies.” 

Not only does the writer regard this paragraph 
asa “calumny” and utter his “indignant re- 
monstrance against the injustice of this libel,” but 
“ his counsel has investigated the whole case, and 
has expressed a deeided opinion that the para- 
graph referred to is clearly libellous.” Yet he 
delays cx g suit bec: he t de- 
cide at what figure to lay his damages. Twenty 
thousand dollars seems quite too small a consid- 
eration ; for when one feels necessitated to rep- 
resent personal character by its equivalent in 
money he may be excused for counting rather 
large. Twenty thousand pounds will be the low- 
est consideration accepted in the present case. 

Another cause of delay is the difficulty of pro- 
curing witnesses at this distance from home. He 
has thought of adducing the files of the Journal 
of Commerce, the New York Herald and the New 
York Observer in evidence of his “abolition” 
sentiments, but doubts whether the court would 
admit their testimony. It is matter of regret 
that such “able and influential” journals are 
either not known at all—or too well known 
for a case requiring legal ry and strict ve- 
racity. i 
The readers of The Inelependent shall be ad- 
vised of the suit whemeyer it comes off, and 





meanwhile their sympathy ig ctfully solicited 
in behalf of an abused jured man whose 
reputation and influe the utmost - 

Among many kind letters, Mr. Pease would ac- 


kiowledge the following, most gratefully : . 
» September, 1852. 
Sir :—I inclose $50 for your Mission ; py the 





tenth part of what God-has given me the last three 
yoars Wosaine-mMan—, Faigno. 





DEGRADED INTO LIBERTY. 

A southern gentleman en route for Texas, 
brought to New York eight slaves, to be shipped 
hence by one of our ocean going steamers. The 
birds of the air informed the Abolitionists of the 
facts, and it was not long before a writ was 
served upon the whole chattel-gang, and they 
were hauled up before Judge Paine, to show 
cause why they should not be doomed to Free- 
dom. The cruel inhospitality of New York was 
never more manifest. These innocent fellow- 
beings, blessed by being born slaves, and not 
painfully educated for it as northern southerners 
are, having had all the manifold mercies which 
make a Virginia slave s0 much better off than a 
free factory girl in Massachusetts ; having grown 
up in the indulgence of those hilarious dances, 
and in the practice of those songs which make 
plantation life perfectly paradisaical, they were 
on their way to that land waving with sugar 
cane and cotton plants, where, hoe in hand, they 
were to while away the brilliant hours with gen- 
tle dalliances with loam and clay,—when lo! 
they were suddenly arrested. 

From theee bright anticipations they have 
been ruthlessly snatched, and plunged into free- 
dom utterly unprepared! Aro there no tears in 
Castle Garden? Ought not the Union Commit- 
tee to spend something for a trifle of crapo? 
Eight innocent fellow-chattels changed into fel- 
low-beings! No kind ‘master have they now. 
The tender relation is sundered. Our bereaved 
master and mistress must depart slaveless and 
alone. Having been worked for so long, and 
tended, and taken care of, it is doubtful whether 
they will be able to take care of themselves now. 
Much as we sympathize with them, we do not 
consider their affliction at all comparable to that 
of the late happy slaves. These poor creatures 
are free, and we are assured in the highest quarter 
that no greater evil than that can well befall the 
slave population. They have degraded them- 
selves. They have refused to be ‘content rather.’ 
In all the world they cannot find a man who owns 
them. They are now to sneak through life, like 
white men, owning themselves! They must 
have had some awful moments of ecompunction 
when the conviction first flashed upon them that 
they owned their own hands, trod upon their 
own fect, put their clothes upon their own 
shoulders, and felt that thing throbbing under 
their ribs to be their own heart. Some natural 
feclings must have shot through the maternal 
heart as she pressed her own babe to her own 
breast, and dropped her own tears upon its 
dusky cheek. 

But if slavery is the highway of Christianity 
to the Anglo-African, (and it must be unless 
scores of ministers have prophesied falsely,) if 
they become degraded.by liberty, a poor, misera- 
ble, lazy, thievish set, hanging on the skirts of 
life by mere sufferance, it will be only a humane 
endeavor to bring these misguided creatures 
back to their lost bliss. Could not something 
be done to open their eyes to the sin of liberty 
and the blessings of slavery? Has the South no 
friends in New York? Are there no teachers 
who will visit these poor heathen and reason the 
case with them ; and persuade them to resent the 
indignity which Judge Paine has offered them, 
to shake Castle Garden with delight, by walking 
back into slavery again ? 

Only one woman can be found faithful in this 
emergency. Their former’ mistress alone has 
appealed to their conscienco, and adjured them 
to return toher! Where were the teachers, the 
chaplains, the casuists, the lawyers, that a little 
time ago choked the Press with beatitudes of 
slavery? ‘His watchmen are blind; they are 
all ignorant ; they are all dumb dogs ; they can- 
not bark ; sleeping, lying down, loving to slum- 
ber.” 

In reply to Mrs. Lemmon’s appeal, the deluded 
slave woman drew herself up, and pressing her 
child to her breast, said “J had rather be free!” 
What! not value the radiant mercies of slavery 


more than that ? The creature is crazv, Slaves 
in their senses are always contented. They are 


mere pets. The Uncle Toms of Virginia do 
nothing but look after the children, or sit in 
sunny nooks and smoke their stubbed pipes. 
The Aunt Phillises are always fat, rollicking 
cooks, bursting with laughter. Nobody is happy 
but slaves. The poor masters have all the care 
and burden, slaves all the glee and leisure. 

But aside from these personal considerations, 
there is a grave danger impending, when our 
eminent judges do not scruple to promulgate the 
most infidel sentiments. [or does not the Bible 
teach that Africans are to be cursed with per- 
petual bondage for Ham’s sake? Here is a 
‘Higher Law,’ which the judge artfully tripped 
over without even an allusion. He had much to 
say about laws of nature. But this great law 
which he was about to rupture he was very pru- 
dently silent about. The Bible says Wam’s pos- 
terity are to be slaves forever ; Judge Paine steps 
in and sets eight of them free! This is rebel- 
lion or worse. It is burglary on the Higher 
Law. Judge Paine has come out against that 
everlasting curse on Ham which ministers and 
laymen have so long and often cursed over again 
in justification of slavery. Are we to under- 
stand, then, that Ham’s curse is to bind slaves 
rightfully in the South ; but that northern courts 
can reverse it, and let men who are doomed as 
a divine punishment to perpetual bondage, go 
forth into surreptitious liberty? Here's work 
right in our court rooms, and among our judges, 
that demands instant attention. If those whom 
it concerns do not look sharply after their Ham’s 
curse, our northern courts will use it up before 
they are aware of it! Itis quite in vain to point 
us to the color of some of these eight slaves, and 
to say that the blood of Shem has stolen a march 
on the blood of Ham. That's amalgamation. 
.We hope that is not to be pleaded as favorable to 
the case. But we do not know what will not be 
pleaded in these wild and unsettled times. For 
our own part, we wish it distinctly understood 
that we wash our hands of this business. It is 
a dreadful state of things here in New York, 
where we feed upon Cotton, and have our very 
living in the smiles and favor‘of the South, to 
be hurting their feelings by talking so much 
about liberty, and all that. A few more slaves 
set free, and the South will get angry again; 
and then New York will be in a world of trouble, 
and another call will call together another Cas- 
tle Garden full of anxious merchants all full of 
love to the South ; and we shall have more ser- 
mons, and more newspaper articles ; and nobody 
can tell what will happen the next time. 

In part, the South is at fault. It has sent 
north the wrong kind of negroes. Those who 
have run away, or been judicially sentenced to 
freedom, or been bought, all these have loved 
liberty. Now won’t the South send us some of 
another sort—some of those model slaves that 
love bondage, and wouldn't take liberty if they 
could get itt With a few specimen copies of 
Buch, we believe that we could do southern in- 
stitutions great good in the North. * 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
A TRIP TO KILLARNEY. 


The purchasers of “Irish Tourist Tickets” 
should be advised that if they go round by the 
way of Cork instead of leaving the railway at 
Mallow, they will find very indifferent arrange- 
ments for their transportation, although the 
ticket promises equal facilities by either route. 
The most direct route to the lakes is by rail from 
Dublin to Mallow and thence by coach to Killar- 
ney; next year there will be a railroad opened 
from Mallow to Killarney. But the coast scenery, 

ially in the vicinity of Bantry Bay, makes 
it desirable either to go or to return by the way 
of Cork, though this route is a day longer. 
Here, however, the only conveyances furnished 
by the company are jaunty cars of extra length, 
made to accommodate eight persons, rude and 
uncomfortable, and entirely open to the weather 
which in this region is exceedingly fickle ——The 
only alternative to this sort of riding is the ex- 
pensive method of “ posting” by special convey- 
ance. Throughout Great Britain and Ireland 
persons are licensed to furnish post-horses and 
carriages, and are expected to keep a supply of 
horpes and vehicles adequate to all ordinary de- 











mands and also for sudden emergencies. The 
charge for Posting is from 25 to 3714 cents per 
mile for the vehicle, and from six to eight cents 
md b veered mnt j—the minimum prices 
es wall notify the —— And here I may 
in the Emerald Isle t PP anon en 
ndcon al nat throughout Ireland, the 
any sort of vehicle except the omnibus 
= roe ree city cab, is always to be paid in 
addition t i i : 
or the side. ieonen Ms vy ba + ene 
he gets from passen > oem 
. gers. I was assured by 
honest drivers both in the north and in the south 
of Ireland that they receive nothing—not even 
their living—from the innkeepers whom they 
serve, and are obliged to take care of the horses 
summer and winter for the remuneration they 
may get from travelers in the summer season. 
The post of a driver is not a salaried office but a 
berth to be sought for its perquisites. When 
you hire a pleasure-carriage for an hour’s ride, 
or a post-carriage for a journey whether longer 
or shorter, you pay both the proprietor and the 
driver; or when you travel by any regular line 
of coaches you pay the driver in addition to the 
fare. This is the custom of the country, and 
whenever you contract for a vehicle or engage 
your seat in a coach it is understood that you en- 
gage to meet this charge. In Ireland custom 
has fixed the rate at 61; centsa mile. This is 
not a mere douceur to the driver, it is his wages, 
his living. In some parts of the country where 
posting was the only method of conveyance, | 
have paid from 15 to 25 cents a mile for a jaunty 
car and 6! cents a mile to the driver—but the 
expense would have been no greater if there had 
been a party of four, the charge being not per 
head but for the vehicle. In some parts of Ire- 
land the charge is regulated in part by the num- 
ber of passengers. In England you always pay 
25 cents a mile for a one horse carriage and 37!, 
for two horses, and from 6 to 8 cents per mile to 
the driver. The same thing obtains in Scotland, 
and in England wherever posting or coaching is 
still practiced. Railways, however, are fast 
bringing both into disuse. Sometimes a cab- 
driver has the impertinence to demand extra 
pay for himself, but that is not at all required 
by usage. A cab is a cab, driver and all. 
To avoid the inconveniences of the crowded 
jaunty cars, our party engaged at Cork a large 
double carriage, with a rumble, and set out for 
Bantry in great state. We took the precaution 
to contract with the proprietor that this carriage 
should go through with us to Glengariff, unless 
a similar one could be procured at the next post. 
On the way we ascertained from a return coach- 
man that the barouche belonging to the next 
post was not at home, but this information in- 
stead of disturbing our equanimity only led us 
to congratulate ourselves upon the fore-thought 
that had provided against such a contingency. 
But, alas, we had neglected to obtain from the 
“* Post”-master a pledge in writing, over his own 
signature, and in these days is there any man 
from an Irish innkeeper to a Doctor of divinity 
of whom it can be said that his word is as good 
as his bond? Arrived at Macroom, a town 
about twenty-four miles from Cork, we alighted 
for a change of horses, when lo the driver began 
deliberately to undo the luggage and to strew it 
upon the ground. We reminded him that the 
carriage was to go on:—“Indade, the masther 
had tould him that he must be sure and bring 
back the carriage from this, and niver a step 
must it go farther than Macroom.” Of course 
the innkeeper at Macroom had an interest in not 
forwarding us by another man’s carriage, and 
he insisted that his horses could never draw the 
likes o’ that. In vain did we threaten not to 
pay;—of course the post-keeper at Macroom 
would not forward a party who had not paid for 
the last post. In vain did we appeal to the en- 
gagement at Cork ;—the driver had received his 
private and official instructions. We were com- 
pletely “done.” Had we been on the Nile we 
might have entered a complaint before the nearest 
rais. ond tha hactinada wanld cnan hee heanght 
the delinquents to terms. But we were only in 
Macroom, surrounded by a set of lying, cheating 
Irishmen, against whom we had no redress. 
This, however, was but-the beginning of our ex- 
perience of the prevalent inveracity of the lower 
orders of the Irish people. 


From the three or four lumbering vehicles 
that the stable contained we selected a rough, 
uncouth, double jaunty car, upon which we were 
obliged to sit back to back, against our luggage, 
and exposed to the rain that was now beginning 
to fall. For the ladies of the company this was 
rather a sorry contrast to the commodious cush- 
ioned seats of a well-coyered carriage, but we 
mustered such blankets as the nearest shop 
afforded, and decided to follow the advice of a 
college officer to a student on tenter-hooks, 
and to “make ourselves as comfortable as 
possible.” Meanwhile we had sought to recruit 
ourselves with a lunch; but the savor of the 
viands more than sufficed even for empty stom- 
ache, and so paying 37! cents apiece for the 
gratification of the two senses of sight and smell 
we left the well-kept joint and sirloin for the com- 
fort of subsequent guests, and hastened our exit. 
But what a concourse awaited our departure ! 


congratulated myself that the representations of 
Irish pauperism had been exaggerated, or else 
that the condition of the people had decidedly 
improved. I saw there indeed the most abject 
poverty, and poverty the prevailing condition of 
the people, but I saw little beggary. Dublin 
and its environs presented nothing of this, and 
the scenes of Donnybrook Fair awakened metri- 
ment rather than commiseration. At Cork the 
beggary of the people obtruded itself upon us, 
but there it was endurable, and we could retreat 
from the sight and the clamor of filthy mendi- 
cants into a comfortable apartment of our own. 
But at Macroom!—my pen cannot describe the 
scene, and no one who has not traveled in Ire- 
land would credit the simple reality of what we 
saw. In entering the place we drove almost 
directly upon an open square, where were the 
hotel, the shops, the post-office, the police-station ; 
in short it was the very heart of the town. In 
this area were congregated over a hundred 
human beings, men, women and children, some 
covered with rags and vermin, others shivering 
in a single tattered garment, all gathered for the 
one purpose of making an onset for ha’pennies 
upon passing travelers. In an instant we were 
surrounded by these miserable creatures, who 
accosted us with every possible tone of dole- 
' fal supplication. Here was an old man with a 
‘broken hat, a tattered coat, and a few rags 
patched or strung together about his body and 
limbs, hobbling on a stick, and piteously implor- 
ing aid; there was a woman without bonnet or 
shoes, her frock all in slits and covered with filth, 
holding up 4 miserable, scrawny child as the 
embodiment of her wants and her requests; yon- 
der a boy of twelve with no article of clothing 
but # coarse cotton shirt yellow and black with 
accumulated dirt, and there were girls also, 
verging toward womanhood, whose sole covering 
was @ single garment reaching to the knees, and 
this in some instances torn almost open, and 
reeking with filth ; old women, wretched, hag- 
gard, lame, decrepid, reached out their withered 
hands, and half-naked children of all ages whined 
or yelled incessantly, ‘‘ ha’penny, ha’penny.” 
While this motley crew gathered about us so 
that we could scarcely move from the carriage 
to the door of the hotel, we saw no other persons 
in this most public part of the town, but the 
servants of the hotel, a few shabby shopkeepers, 
and a few policemen armed with daggers. 
While we were in the inn this crowd besieged 
the door, contending with each other for the 
nearest station ; it was impossible to avoid them ; 
they were in sight from all the windows, and 
their cries were constantly in our ears; when 
we threw them a few pence they fought over 
them like tfgers, throwing one another upon the 
ground and grappling as for life; but when we 
prepared to depart, they fairly encompassed our 
car and ran after us for half a mile growing 
more and more importunate. What « state of 
beggary is that in which hundreds of persons in 
a small village count few pennies gathered 
from chance travelers as their utmost expecta- 
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precarious subsistence? Of what avail was it to 
empty our pocket of loose change to be scrambled 
for bysuch amultitude ; yet with saddened, sicken- 
ed hearts we left the whole heap of animated rags 
rolling and tumbling together in the mud over 
the last stray pence that we threw out to them. 
We drove out of the town through a street lined 
with wretched hovels, having generally but one 
room, without floor or chimney, poorly thatched, 
and heaped with filth within and without. 
Similar hovels are seen at intervals along the 
road and in the fiel In such hovels the pea- 
santry of Ireland aré doomed to live, with a rent 
of from five to eight dollars a year, and wages of 
only twelve or sixteen cents a day even in har. 
vest time. Yet here is one of the most beautiful 
and cultivable parts of the globe; a soil rich 
and fruitful, with the finest natural scenery and 
a variety of mineral resources. As we journeyed 
on and saw the beauties of nature and the boun. 


ties of Providence upon every hand, one of our 
party exclaimed,— 


“ How every prospect pleases, 
But man is only vile,” 
—and we agreed to let the misquotation stand 
as the just expression of the state of Ireland. 
BANTRY BAY, 

From Macroom to Bantry Bay the road lies 
through a wild and rugged region, passing along 
the romantic valley of the river Lee which hero 
takes its rise in “ Gongarie Barra”—the “ Holy 
Lake”—and runs in an easterly direction to 
Cork. The pass of Carm-naigh, or the “ Deer's 
Leap,” a narrow, desolate gorge between high 
rugged mountains, entirely bare of vegetation 
and covered with huge boulders and fragments 
of rock, altogether surpasses the Highland Tro. 
sachs in the features of “savage grandeur” that 
the guide-books so lavishly ascribe to the latter 
Here one indeed comes into the presence of the 
sublime and the awful so as to feel the 
fountains of his being stirred in the contempla- 
tion of Almighty power. Beautiful is the view 
of Bantry Bay as it first opens to the eye after 
one has traversed the wild and desolate road 
from Inchequlagh ; & sheet of water twenty-one 
miles in length by two or three in width, skirted 
by rolling meadows and by abrupt headlands, 
behind which rises Hungry Hill, 2,250 feet high, 
—the mariner’s mark as he approaches the const, 
—the range of the Caher mountains, and still 
farther in the distance the mountains of Killar- 
ney. As you pursue the road along tho shore, 
now near the open beach, and now behind a 
range of hills or over somo elevated headland, 
you obtain a succession of views, as picturesque 
as beautiful, and as imposing as any combination 
of land and water scenery cangfford. At length 
you reach the little harbor of Glengariff, where 
all the beauties of bay and mountain, stream, 
woodland, island and waterfall are concentrated 
as in a picture that you could spread out upon 
your table, and yet the details and varieties of 
which would afford subjects for a whole gallery 
from the pencil of Cole or Durand. The moun- 
tains throw their black, naked, rugged extremi- 
ties down to the very shore, here collapsing to a 
peninsulg only a quarter of a mile in width. 
Huge fragments of rock dislodged from their 
summits by mighty convulsions or by the slow 
undermining of the winter rains, lie scattered 
upon either side. Far up the bald face of the 
mountain the eagle builds his nest, and screams, 
and flaps his wings defiant of man, who can 
neither scale the perpendicular wall from beneath 


inmost 





While traveling in the north of Ireland I had 


nor risk from above the laceration of its jutting 
ledges. A fewstunted firs maintain their preca 

rious footing upon the mountain ridges and strips 

of woodland verge upon the bay- side ; but the stern 

rock blackened by storms juts out continually in 

naked grandeur, or embrowned and empurpled 
by the tenacious heather, here and there affords 
a footing for the browsing sheep whose presence 
alone animates the scene. Then as if in defiance 
of all this ruggedness there smile before you 
luxuriant meadows and rich fields of grain ; and 
green isles sparkle in the sunlit waters, and the 
rock-bound bay reposes like an unrufiled lake far 
away from ocean tides and western storms. et 
it was pleasant to know that theso still waters 
did change twice daily with the waters of our 
own beautiful bay so nearly opposite, and in the 
still moonlight to impregnate them with the 
heart's electric life that they might bear its pul- 
sations of love and hope and joy across the three 
thousand miles that separated us from home 

but though thoughts and wishes went as they 
were bid, and the waters danced in the moon- 
light as with an electric life, there came no re- 
sponse from the loving watchers on the othr 
side; the moon went down, the waters grew 8’ jl! 


and cold and dark, and there came back no w ord 
of love ; the sun rose and the waters shimimered 
in his beams, and bore on a flood of glorious 


light toward that distant shore, but they brought 
nothing back. Will ever the electric coil lying 
in deep ocean caverns do what the spiritrial 
telegraph cannot accomplish,—send thought ,in¢ 
love across the sea and bring its swift return ‘ 
Commerce may stretch the wires, and Cotton 
and Consuls may seek to mortgage them for their 
behests, but the Heart will charge them with ite 
celestial fire. 
GLENGARIFF. 

Historical associations meet you at Glengariff 
—the old mouldering bridge of stone that tradi- 
tion says was built in forty-eight hours by the 
O'Sullivan proprietors to conciliate “Old Noll 
by facilitating the passage of his troops, and the 
substantial fort that has guarded the bay since 
in 1796 the French fleet carrying 15,000 men 
here threatened an invasion which was defeated 
by a storm. How easy it would be now fora 
Cromwell or a Napoleon at the head of even 5,()\)) 
men to sweep this country through, if English 
troops were withdrawn and its defense were left 
to the impoverished, degraded, spiritless natives 
Here in the midst of this charming scenery are 
troups of beggars, children in rags, and men and 
women in tattered and filthy garments, obstruct 
ing your path when yomwalk for pleasure, and 
distracting your thoughts when you pause for 
contemplation. On the Sabbath they were fitly 
gathered as a dense mass of vitalized rags within 
and about tho little Roman Catholic church, 








where a fat red-faced priest moved among them 
asa demi-god. Oh Rome, whose boast it is to have 
done so much for art, what hast thou done here 
for nature, poor human nature,—distressed, de- 
graded Humanity that here surrenders itself to 
thy guidance, and gives itself implicitly to thee 
for ‘Time and for Eternity Where are thy 
fruits in this land so favored of heaven? The 
garden flourishes here by the sea-side ; pears, 
apples, grapes here attain a luscious maturity, 
the rose and the fuschia bloom in the open air, 
the hydrangea grows without culture, and under 
our window has attained a girth of nearly fifty 
feet and expands its blossoms by the thousand , 
wild fruits and berries abound by the roadside 
and in the woods; the arable soil would yield al! 
manner of vegetable and cereal growths ; these 
rocks offer materials for building, and the bowels 
of some of these mountains are rich in ore ; there 
are fish in these streams, in this bay, in yonder 
sea; this climate is bland and genial even iD 
winter, moist, but with no piercing winds that 
breed Consumption in the young and beautiful 
the Pilgrims found not such a harbor up" the 
bleak New England coast ; yet they are prepared 
to show the fruits of two centuries,—Rome, where 
are thine for ten? Why from this scanty village 
population did sixty yesterday depart for Ameri- 
cat Why is it the ultimate ambition of every 
laborer, every peasant, every beggar to — 
three pounds sterling to carry him away in 
this fair land? Why are these people too iner 

even to keep themselves and their hovels vo 
where water is so plenty, or to repair their huts 
where stones abound Why is there no — 
ment for the capitalist or the practical — : 
come and settle among such a people + Why . 
it hardly safe to labor even for their — 
Why have the people themselves no higher he 

ducement to live than the grub-worms that they 
fain would eat? Tell us, ob jolly, sod-faoe! 
priest, with that score of beggarly women bend- 
ing rever@htially about you, what is the — 
of all this? Why do we find here instead ~ 
decent cottages and a thrifty people, » grouP : 
hovels swarming with beggars who must be kep 





tions for the day, and trajn their ebildren to this 
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do these people lie so? These | 
went up yesterday and knelt at y 
do thgy promise us good fishing ! 
that they caught trout this mor 
them at our hotel, when the land 
didn’t fetch one, and then cover 1 
dozen more; and these postmen 
why do they tell us lies about the 
we can detect the next minute b 
the stable! You know these p¢ 
your flock, they live around you, t 
their souls into your keeping, wh 
go, and why do they /ic so! 1 we 
you or your religion harshly. I: 
facts. % know that there is a sor 
ship here as the only contrast to 
went yesterday intoa little low one- 
with white-washed walls and un 
and benches, and there heard a 
was dressed ala butcher with a 
very cleanly shirt that dragged al 
read the service from this rude wi 
to a certain point, and then saw h 
and walk most solemnly up toa 
wooden table and there kneel to’ 
and read the rest of the service 
back into the little pulpit, trippin; 
and over the toes of the people, 
that this pantomime, without the 
organ and chanting or any chan 
would strike your flock as a very 
of their accustomed worship ; bu 
this man preached a very good sp 
and the people who gathered to hi 
fow, were cleanly and respectab 
that all the beggars crowd to yo 
it because of the charity they 
But why then do they clamor for 
heels of strangers, and still live i 
Come, Mr. Priest, what is the 1 
your dioceso’ We have poverty 
ness enough in New York, | gran 
proportion of poverty and no suc 
gradation ; and besides, the great 
we have has been imported from 
Those poor creatures in New Yor! 
the jurisdiction of our ministers a 
these people are under your juri 
have had the entire shaping of th 
you look plump and hearty an 
yourself, now pray what is the m 
people ! 
KENMARE. 

From Glengariff to Killarney is 
ride through a picturesque, mount 
We posted again and were so f{ 
secure a covered carriage. At on 
journey the rain fell in torrents a 
some of the regular “ tourists,” lad 
men, who were jogging at a slow 
sido cars,” completely drenched ar 


most picturesque illustration of 
pleasure. We first crossed the r 
to the north of Glengariff, betwee 
. and the Bay of Kenmare, This 
studded with mountains and wi 


lakes. [t contains also the ruins . 
once defended the ancient kingd 
As the road winds up the hills it 
superb views of Glengariff, Bantry 
ocean in the distance, while the fl 
and shadow over rock and heath 
lake and woodland, and the gushi 
from the mountain-side, render tl 
stant succession of agreeable surp 
by, after mounting to a bare rock 
pass through several tunnels, in + 
feet in length, and emerge in viev 
valloy watered by the Kenmare riv 
ed in the distance by other mot 
And now you wind down t 
through the glens till you res 
which you cross by a fino suspen 
its entrance into the Bay, and y 


town of Kenmare, one of the clea 
towns, comparatively free from 
having no signs of permanent t 
strong Catholic town, and yet t 
cleanly and dooout. Why! Ti 
belongs to the Marquis of Lans 
instructs his agents to make all 


rent for any improvements made | 
such as whitewashing, repairing 


There are few beggars in tho 8 
The Marquis offers to pay the pass 
ca of any who cannot pay their 1 
persons have lately emigrated fr 
There is little visible poverty, but 


persons in the poor-house for war 


ment, The poor-house occupies n 


town and contains nearly one-half 
ants. In this town alone 1500 per 
ing the famine, and in the district 
Union the population has fallen 

from 33.000 to 21,000. The poo 
ten shillings in the pound of the er 
It is a fine grazing country, and t 


mines of lead and copper, but px 
Lord Lansdowne has not visited 


seven years, but manages it ent 
agents, Ilere is a fine river and b 
dance of fish; but the fishing is 
restrictions, and the commerce of 
peared to be limited to one brig. 


I found here a National School 
was a holiday and everybody had 
a regatta some miles distant. * 
School, however,—a private charit 
—was open and a number of girls 
in crochet work and in ornament: 
avails of their Jabor are sold for 
Some of their work is very neat 
the intervention of charitable |: 
way to the English market. Bu 
facilities for prosperity Kenmare i 
everybody wishes to emigrate ; an 
when numbers who a few years sinc 
of the Poor House are now remittir 
the United States to enable their 1 
them in that favored land. I si 
who are compelled to desert a t« 


amany accounts | would delight to 
{To be Concluded.) 
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cellent and loving Jane Taylor a 
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It is pleasant to think how many 
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